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Mp. Mann and — 
GroReatra? Muéie in 
_ Seotfand. 


— 20: — 
T is neatly sixty-eight years since August | 
Manns was -placed — very lovingly, no’ 
doubt —in a cradle which stood in a 
poor Pomeranian glass-blower’s cottage. 
Within the previous six years four brothers had | 
preceded him in the little crib, and four more 
brothers and one sister were to follow in the ten | 
years which came after the date of his birth. 
One can readily understand that a working man 
with an income of barely twenty shillings a/ 
week could not easily spoil his. small dozen of 
children by. surrounding them with luxuries | 
which would weaken their appreciation of good 
things in years to come. As readily, too, may 
we suppose—and indeed we know —that August 
Manns in his struggle from, so to speak, the 
lowest: ranks of musicianship upward to an 
honourable place amongst prominent musicians, 
has had to battle for years with disappointment 
and adversity, and that now he feels the enjoy- 
ment of prosperity and honour to be more than 
doubly sweet. 
In some such autobjographic strain might we 
expect the eminent conductor to recall the past 
in saying farewell for another season to his 
friends in the North. As a matter of fact, the 
winter’ orchestral concerts in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are seldom concluded. without some 
token, tangible. and otherwise, of the good 
influence that Mr. Manns has exerted on musical 
Scotland since he first held the Jaton there in 


over the walnuts and the wine; but the Glasgow 
gentlemen who, in the name of a large body of 
subscribers, made a little present to the famous 
conductor last year, used something more than 
the ordinary conyentional terms, when they 
spoke of the love, respect, and admiration of 
Scottish music lovers for the guest of the even- 
ing. It would indeed be difficult, even in an 
after-dinner oration, to over-estimate the value 
of Mr. Manns’ annual labours in the North. 
What they have. been to the larger musical | 
public of London the. history of the Crystal | 
Palace concerts, abundantly testifies ; and in 
the case of Edinburgh, and Glasgow it might be | 
said with perfect truth that a musical season | 
without the distinguished, maestro and his band 
would be but like the play of “Hamlet” with the 
leading character left out. ¢ 
Though he has never claimed any acknow- 
ledgment. of special merit on account of it, Mr. 
Manns, by all the. talent, culture, and influence 
‘that he can call his. own, has ever honestly | 
aspired to assist.and benefit the general life and 
progress of musical art in Great Britain. This | 
influence has, howéver, béen specially marked | 
‘inthe two Jeading. Scottish: cities, where, until | 
his advent, the highest class of orchestral music 
was practically unknown, to the general concert: | 
Boing public. A resident orchestra has been | 





‘ lalmost entirely dependent on Mr. Manns for 


the desideratum of Glasgow for many years | 
past, but nothing practical has resulted from the 
various schemes that have been brought for- 
| ward, and the public have meanwhile been 


| their orchestral nourishment: <In Edinburgh a 
| local band has not even been talked of, and 
unless it were for the visits of the Crystal Palace 
musicians the classical compositions of the great 
masters would be as good as non-existent. Nor 
must the occasional concerts given by Mr. 
Manns in Paisley and Dundee be overlooked. 
These have brought before a public that is not 
usually fed on the fat of the musical land, a series 
of notable works which only a first-class band 
could be expected to venture, and their local 
influence, both on the public and on the musical 
organisations already existing, cannot well be 
exaggerated. | 

To Mr. Manns personally the debt of musical 
Scotland is specially due. As a conductor he 
is supreme. He is indefatigable in his efforts 
towards perfection, and is gifted with an industry 
that knows no rest. In devotion to the com- 
poser’s intentions he is singularly loyal ; and his 
catholic taste has led him to introduce to his 
Scottish—as to other—audiences music which, 
although at first received with enthusiasm by 
only a few, has now become the necessary food 
of the many. Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms—all, and many more, 
have been made as household words, and the 
plebiscite concerts which are given in Glasgow 
show in the most unmistakable manner that 
the appreciation of the best orchestral music 
has gone far deeper than the surface. Nor is 
it in orchestral work only that Mr. Manns’ in- 
fluence has been felt. The visits of his band to 
the North have rendered possible the perform- 
ance of many choral works, notably those of 
Mackenzie, McCunn and the rest of the 
modern. school, which would otherwise have 
probably still remained unheard. That the 
work may go on and prosper as in the past 
must be the wish of every genuine lover of 
music. In Glasgow the local influences are still 
pressing towards a resident orchestra, and the 
future does not seem to be very clear.* In Edin- 
burgh, again, the question of a suitable hall is, 
as it has long been, the chief consideration, and 
unless a larger building is erected at once it is 
difficult to see how the past standard of perform- 
ance can be maintained. At the recent “ Dream 
of ‘Jubal” concert. the seating capacity of the 
Music Hall did not bring in the expenses ; and 
the result of the entire season hardly allows the 
financial belt to meet. That this result comes 
from no want of appreciation of Mr. Manns’ 
labours is clear from the fact that every seat at 
the concerts is generally occupied. It is simply 
that the existing hall is far too small ; and un- 
less Edinburgh warts to court continued: dis- 
gtace as the only city in which an orchestral 
concert cannot be to pay for want of seat- 
ing accommodation, she will: take immediate 
steps to have the matter remedied, 


* Since. this. article. was. written, the Scottish 
Orchestra Company have made a definite announce- 





ment for next season. 
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FRENCH caricaturist has offered a 
Suggestion for the regulation of the 

tax on pianos in a sketch of a young 

‘lady pounding at an instrument fur- 

nished with an indicator after the manner of a 
gas-meter, which registers the number of notes 


extracted, thus enabling the tax to, be varied. - 


according to the quantity. 
* # ® 

A CERTAIN provincial choral society is at 
present engaged in practising the choruses in: 
Costa’s oratorio, “ Eli.” A fews days ago:one 
of the members of the society called at the shop: 
of'a music-dealer in Manchester and said to the 
attendant, “Have you got a copy of Costa's: 
‘Eli’? The attendant, with a: puzzled look, 
replied, “ Coster’s ‘Eli’? © No, I don’t think we 
have. _Is it-one of Chevalier’s new songs 2” 


* *& # 

THIS curious obituary notice was published’ 
just 102. years ago: “Died at Chiddingley, 
Sussex, aged 64, Mr. Wm. Elphick, a very great: 
lover of bell-ringing. He lately declared that;. 
by a calculation which he had made, he found: 
he had stood under the treble bell at Chid- 
dingley Church 8,766 hours (more than one: 
whole year), and that in the course of forty-five 
years he had travelled more than 10,000 miles in. 
pursuit of his favourite amusement.” 


a 


THERE recently arrived at Southampton, by 
the Moor, an African native choir, representing 
seven tribes from the interior of Africa, which 
is On its way to Chicago. They will afterwards 
visit Australia and England, returning home in. 
about two years. 

* * % 


MR. BLAIR LEIGHTON, the artist, benefits. 


largely under the will of the late Mr. John: 
Boosey, music publisher, Mr. Boosey left 
£74,000 at his death, a substantial fortune to be 
made out of music, although it falls considerably 
short of £198,000 left by Mr. Robert Cocks,. 
head of Cocks and Co., a few years ago. 

* & * 

Most of the autograph scores of Verdi are, f 
believe, in the possession of Messrs. Ricordi, 
his publishers. The composer, however, ex- 
pressly stipulated that the autograph of “ Fal- 
staff” should be returned to him, and it seems 
he took this step in order to pay the Cav. Giulio 
Ricordi, the head of the firm, the graceful com- 
pliment of presenting the manuscript, hand- 
somely bound, to the publisher's married 
daughter, Signora Ginetta Origoni. 


* % 

ALTHOUGH the Battle of Flowers at Monte 
Carlo on March § was very animated, and 
attracted large crowds of visitors from all parts 
of the Riviera, the greatest attraction of the day 
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was an English’ concert, conduéted by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, from whose works all the items 
on the programme were selected, The com- 
poser was loudly cheered at the conclusion of 
every piece, and frequently bowed his acknow- 
ledgments of the enthusiastic reception extended 
to him. The audience included a large number 
of English visitors. 
* * * 


A BubA-PESTH girl opened a piano the other 
night, which her parents had recently bought in 
Vienna. and which had never since its arrival 
been played upon. Immediately she touched 
the keys, a formidable explosion occurred and 
the girl was severely injured, It was ascer- 
tained, on examination of the instrumeut, that a 
bomb had been placed inside it. The,police 
have instituted an inquiry into the affair. 

* * *% 


SOME curious statistics relative to the pro- 
duction of “Falstaff” are given in the Italian 
papers. On the night of the performance 309 
press telegrams were sent off, containing some 
25.000 words, the 7imes leading the way with 
$29. Verdi himself is said to have received 
279 congratulatory letters and telegrams. 
Finally, we learn that the copyright of Boito’s 
libretto, which contains 1,374 lines, was disposed 
of for £400, while Messrs. Ricordi ate said to 
have paid Verdi £6,400 for the copyright of the 


score, 





* # # 

MESSRS. BESSON. AND Co. have recently 
aroused the admiration of French composers 
by the magnificent tone of their new instruments, 
the Pedal Clarionet, Cor Tuba, and Cornophone. 
A recital was given on these hefore the Congress 
of Composers held in Paris on February 6 and 7. 
After hearing them singly and in concerted 
music the composers deliberated ; and then 
M. Gounod, speaking for himself and the others 
present, declared that the Pedal Clarionet and 
Cor Tuba brought two new colours to the com- 
poser’s palette, and that they had all decided to 
write parts for them in their future works. 
According to a French “humorous” paper to 














hand, M. Gounod “ christened” the new weapons 
by blowing through them the melody from /aus', 





“Hail! dwelling pure and holy,” and several 
other composers wept and tore out their hair 
because they had written their best work before 
knowing of the effects attainable by means of 
the Cor Tuba! 

* * * 


THAT irrepressible, Eugene D’Albert, has 
lately got so far as St. Petersburg, and the critics 
cannot quite make up their minds whether he 
can or cannot play the piano __It is not generally 
known that in Russia, or at any .rate, in St. 
Petersburg, the musical criticism, like all other 
journalistic work, is “edited” by the police. 
That is to say, if the Czar or his Ministers 
admire a certain artist no adverse criticism is 
allowed. By the way, the Russian opera 
season is always closed during Lent. So it is 
in England; but 1 do not exactly see that 
fancy dress balls can be classed as religious 
functions—-for which opera is supposed to make 
way ! 

* He 

Miss JANOTHA seems to be enjoying her 
visit to Rome. She went there with the 
pilgrims to celebrate the Pope’s jubilee, and was 
distinguished by a special audience of his holi- 


neis. She was “commanded” to play before 


the Queen of Italy on several occasions, and 


duritg the*present month.” yUnf6rtunftely thé 
arrangements fell through.for the s by her 
which 1 jntended to publish; but 1 Bope 
shortly to present my readéfrs with a pianoforte 
piece in Miss Janotha’s best style. 

* & # 


I Do my humble best to give readers. their 






LA PAPER on “Mite in sia sa als” 
Was rea nm March 8 before’ i Arts 
by\Mr. W.G, M@Naught. he Jectufer Pointed 
“ut that the ‘Main factors fo be Considered were 


the musical capacities of the children, the teach- 
ing power available, how the teaching power is 
trained, and how and by whom the schools are 
examined. Among the vast number of children 
now brought under the influence of the Educa- 





money's worth, but at once give up the 
notion of competing with this sort of thing : 
“Of the play itself the absorbing interest, in- 
cited as the story develops, was renewed with 
such illusive effect as can only be produced with 
ordinary productions at a first production before 


tion Department, there were over.three millions 
on the register from the ages of six to twelve, 
and only 185,000 over thirteen years of age. 
All expectations, therefore, as to what ought 
to be accomplished in average schools must be 





the dramatic surprises of the plot are as. yet 
unknown.” How many, we wonder, of the 
People’s readers felt bewildered after reading 
this on February 19? 


* * 


Ir has already been announced that the 
University of Cambridge is about to bestow 
musical degrees upon Signor Boito, Herr Grieg, 
M. Ischaikowsky, Herr Max Bruch, and M. 
Saint-Saéns. The same honours were offered 
to Herr Brahms and Signor Verdi, but declined 
by both, on account of the necessity of a journey 
to Cambridge. It seems odd that in this inter- 
national distribution of honours the name of 
Rubinstein shou'd have been omitted. The 
five composers who have accepted the distinc- 
tion offered by the University will take part on 
the afternoon of June 12 in a concert to be 
given by the University Musical Society in 
celebration of its jubilee. 


* * # 


IN allotting the land on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, the civic authorities reserved a plot at the 
rear of the Guildhall School of Music.:for an 
extension of the School, and it was one of the 
favourite ideas of the late Weist Hill that a 
concert-room, capable of being converted into 
a theatre, should be erected there. The time 
has, however, arrived when the Guildhall School 
must be enlarged, as the present class-roois 
afford inadequate accommodation to the vast 
number of students who seek instruction. The 
additional building will, it is estimated, cost 
about £10,0co, and upon this matter the Music 
Committee are, I learn, about to submit a pro- 
posal to the Common Council. 


* & * 


MEANWHILE the Guildhall School Committee 
for their pupils’ concerts are obliged to borrow 
the large room of the City of London School. 
Some years ago Sir J. Barnby organised a 
concert which was given by the pupils of the 
Royal College of Mysic to the Eton boys, or, 
as it was pleasantly put, “by our future 
musicians to our future legislators.” It would 
seem a happy idea, and it would at any rate be 
an acknowledgment of courtesies already paid, 
if Sir Joseph were now to get up a concert by 
the Guildhall School students to the boys of 
the City of London School—our future citizens. 
I venture to predict that the audience would 
not be a cold one. 

* * * 


Mr. Scott, who, it will be remembered, 
married Mrs. Besant's daughter, and took her 
to Australia last year, has been writing in the 
Age about Mr. Marshall-Hall,: the militant 
Melbourne musical professor. He says: “The 
interpretation of Beethoven’s C minor Sym- 
phony which Professor Marshall-Hall gave in 
his last two lectures, and which some writers 
in the press professed to fiud so wildly funny, 
is précisely the same .as.that given by a truly 


tempered by the somewhat depressing fact that 
very few children remained under instruction 
after they were thirteen years of age. 


ae He oe 


AFTER discussing the capacity of the teachers, 
he pointed out that ear-singing’ was giving way 
to note-singing. The advance made in this 
branch of the elementary code was admirably 
illustrated by a small class of children from 
the Fleet Road’ Board School, whose excellent 
training enabled‘ them to answer almost every 
test put to them by the lecturer. In conclision, 
he said what should be done for children in 
their teens after they had left school was one 
of the most difficult questions. They could only 
hope to solve it by the co-operation of public- 
spirited enthusiasts throughout the country. 
At the same time, we could fairly claim‘ to be 
doing more for music in schools than any other 
country in the world. The steadiness and 
reality of the progress of the last ten’ years 
encouraged the hope of much in the future. 
That future depended mainly upon the musical 
skill and teaching power of the coming gene- 
ration of teachers. 


(HH Hoe: ‘ 


THE refusal of M. Maurel to accompany the 
“ Falstaff” troupe to Berlin has caused some 
discussion in Paris, and the eminent baritone 
has addressed an open letter to the President of 
the Cercle de la Critique 6n the subject, point- 
ing out the reasons which impelled him to avoid 
the example of the French physicians who at- 


year.. He declares that, although art and 
science may know no frontiers, yet he cannot 
allow his profession of an artist to efface his 
nationality. He admits he has been asked to 
submit the whole question to the arbitration of 
the Cercle de la Critique, “but in the present 
case I have refused this proposition, and my 
refusal to go to Berlin with ‘ Falstaff’ is irre- 
yocable.”’ 

* * 


THERE jis said to be'a defitit of £20,000 on 
pay and a subsidy of '£3%;000 a year! The 


given at reduced prices for the citizens, although 
the artistes are not paid a third of the suits 
they receive here, nor a sixth of the fees they get 
in the United States. ‘The ‘starving’ poor of 
Paris will doubtless (more or less) appreciate 
‘the expenditure of £52,000 a ‘year out of the 
rates to Secure fora cettain’ number of idlers 
opera tickets at half-price. But they always do 
this sort of thing’ so much better in France. 
a) ee 

For the first time in history the strains of 

the “ Marseillaise” have been heard within the 


pened on March 4, when, on a toast being 
drunk, to the health of M. Waddington, the re- 








appeared at a concert at St. Cecilia Academy. 
Miss Janotha returns to England some time 


great critic, Sir Géorge Grove.” 


tirmg French Minister, in whose honour the 


tended the Scientific Congress at Berlin last. 


the Paris Opera last’ year, despite no rent to 


loss has arisen chiefly on the fepresentations: 


walls of the Mansion House. ’ This ae 
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-not included. in the printed programme of music 


-country only ‘a’ humble’ organ-grinder, ‘it. may 


-membef of Parliameiit, and ‘therefore entitled 
‘to travel on the railways frée—a desideratum 


obtaining. At ‘all\eyents, Giuseppe’ and his 


‘but neither he’ ‘nor ‘the instrument had’a ticket. 


‘tion, but as it was believed ‘he shad travelled 


‘fraudulent organ-grihde1 was’ ordered to pay 
_a fine of £2, or go to prison for a month. 


‘of honesty. It is'a pity'that the magistrate had 
‘no power to order the remainder of the money 
‘found on Giuseppe to be expended in ‘transport- 


‘are beginning to ‘fitid’their way into the maga- 


-empnatic “No.” He cannot conscientiously 


‘sanity. The patient, of course, as in the instance 
-of King Saul, may turn nasty and throw things 
-at the performer. ‘But retaliation is always -pos- 


‘Charles Hallé’s watth. At the meeting’ of the 


“in very’ late, and’ was shortly afterwards called: 
‘upon’ to speak. He began as follows: “ Mr.: 


-ever known to be late. Those who attend the: 
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banquet was.given, the.band of the Coldstream 
Guards, in attendance-struck up the air. It was 


to be performed during the dinner. 
eo ae 
ALTHOUGH ‘Gitiseppe Fabrizio “is: in’ this 


be that in the’sunny' land of: Italy he\was’a 


which our legislators have not yet succeeded in 


organ were’ found in a third ‘class comipartment 
of a South Western train‘ at’ Vauxhall Station, 
He offered to pay the fare from Clapham Junc- 


from a station inuch farther away his coppers 
were refused, and hé was brought before the 
magistrate at Lambeth. ‘In his pockets were 
found about £24; in gold, silver, and bronze. The 


Either of these operations will impress upon 
his memory the lesson that thrift of this descrip- 
tion doés not commend itself to British notions 


ing him and his organ back to his own country. 
Sh 
1 SEE that the doings of the St. ‘Cecilia Giuild 


zines in the form of a controversy on the ques- 
tion, “Can music be ‘made a substitute for 
médicine ?” Canon Harford says, “Yes; most 
decidedly.” Di. A.C. Mackenzie, Principal of 
the Royal College ‘of Music, offers an equally 


recommend waltzes'for whooping cough or pre- 
scribe Chopin’s nocturnes as a cure for measles. 
But, I believe, there is an excellent precedent 
for strumming the tuneful harp in cases of in- 


sible. There is the fee. | © 


THERE is, or‘was; something wrong with Sir 


Manchester Coilege of “Music, Sir Charles came 


Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, I must first: 
apologise to you for coming so late, and it is 
all owing to my watch ; ‘it is wrong ; and, being’ 
very busy, | have been misled as to the time.” 
‘T believe: this is the ‘first time Sir Charles was' 


Hallé concerts in ‘the Free-trade Hall know that 
‘Sir Charles takes his place at the conductor's 


desk with ‘unerting punctuality. ~ Beet 
% % 


THE arrival of the Italian organ-grinders upon 
‘our shores is an indicgtion that spring-time is 
at hand. Like ‘the birds, year after year, these 
men desert England .in the late autumn, to 
Teturn when the days. begin to, lengthien’ again.; 
It will be asked how ¢ain they afford to do this? 
Well, amongst the curjous professions of to-day 
1s that of the master organ-grinder. He engages 
a body of men for so many months, pays their: 
“Passages from and back to Italy, keeps them 
and lends them organs, and for his risk and’ 
‘trouble pockets all the earnings, ‘less a small’ 
percentage which the gtinders are allowed ‘to: 
retain, The trade is a very profitable one, and! 


to live at his ease. The same system is carried 
on with the Italian ice-cream vendors. A large 
party of these foreigners arrived in London the 
other day, and I saw them as they marched to 


“| their rooms in the Italian quarter round Saffron 


Hill. By now I doubt not they are distributed 
over the Metropolis, torturing the eats of un- 
offending citizens. I hear that these Italian 
musicians are coming over in greater numbers 
than ever this year, 

Mb ot ie 

UNDER the auspices of the well-known 
concert agent who has just concluded ‘a suc- 
cessful tour in Kent with M. de Pachmann, the 
Misses Tulloch will give their Poetic Musical 
Recitals at’ Maidstone on the 6th of April, and 
stibsequently at Canterbury, Gravesend, Seven- 
oaks, Rochester, Ashford, Tunbridge Wells, 
Folkestone, etc. I have been’ favoured’ with 
the programme that will be given by the 
Misses Tulloch in this tour, and I advise my 
readers in these towns not to let this oppor- 
tunity pass without hearing these clever young 
artistes. ; 

/ oe % 

GOUNOD once informed me, says Mr. Bennett, 
that the passage in “Faust” first written was 
that, in D ‘flat, which occurs at the crisis of the 
garden duet, and is repeatedly heard during the 
opera. It occurred to him after” reading 
Goethe’s “ Faust” in Rome, long before there 
was any idea of composing music to a lyric 
drama on the subject. Facts of this sort are 
interesting, and I may add another, namely, 
that the first-written piece in “ Falstaff” was the 
ensemble, with fugal opening, which ends the 
work. It has often been stated that Verdi does 
not go systematically through a libretto, but 


they fallin with the humour of the moment. 
* % & 


CERTAIN statements having been: made in 
the American papers'as to the alleged: severity 
of the method of M. Leschetizky, the well- 
known pianoforte teacher, his most distinguished 
pupil, M. Paderewski, has come to the rescue, 
and in an autograph letter published in fac- 
simile in. the New York Musical Courter, he 
demolishes the assailants of his old master, 
declaring his alleged despotism “a calumny 
which would be truly infamous were it not so 
pyramidically absurd, There may; be some who’ 
comiplain of his manner, but fortunately they 
do not stay long with him’; they are individuals 
without pretensions and without talent.” M. 
Paderewski adds : “ If I have become a pianist, 
it is to him that I owe it, for he encouraged me 
in this career, he facilitated my début, and he 
sacrificed the most precious part of his time to 
me.” ; 

*. * * 

ACCORDING to'the same American authority, 
the present will probably be M. Paderewski's 
last ‘visit: to the, United States, as after his 
English tour in the autumn he intends to settle 


‘in Paris and compose and probably teach. 


Perhaps, however, after he has counted up the 
profits of his tour he may alter his mind. The 
great pianist’s “aureolan head,” however, ap- 
pears still to be an absorbing matter of attention 
in the musical New World. and Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s portrait of the pianist and the early 
picture by Watts of Mr..A.'C. Swinburne are 
reproduced side by side. There are certainly 
points. of resemblance, or, to put it in the 
American writer's own language, Paderewski’s 
portrait “is like Swinburne’s in its rhythmical 
suggestiveness, but it is Swinburne with a 
chin” ’ «> - 


takes passages here and there, according as; 


THE competition of foreign piano manu- 
facturers just now is so keen that it is satis- 
factory to note that‘our English makers are not 
allowing themselves to be-distanced in the race. 
The latest addition to the many instruments 
before the public isa new English-made iron 
cottage piano which the Smith Organ Co., of 
84, Oxford Street, have just brought out. They 
have also recently introduced a new two-manual 
organ, at a moderate price, containing twenty- 
six stops with thirteen sets: of reeds. The 
courteous manager; Mr. Hannington, further 
showed me their piano for the million, a service- 
able instrument, which is. meeting with appre- 
ciation among the trade. 


dt ow “be ‘Practide. 
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NFORTUNATELY there was no time 
| to have Mr, Tozer’s little prelude 
“fingered” for the use of our young 
indi¢ations. Begin with the second: finger on 
A, get the first on G-sharp, and pass the thumb 
under for the next A, so as to take the F-sharp 
with the fourth finger without any twisting or 
undue stretching of the hand. When the bass 
commences in the fext bar boldly, use the little 
finger on ,the.G-Sharp and the thumb on the 
upper F-sharp, but take particular care again to 
keep the hand steady. A great part of the 
prelude consists of this first phrase placed in 
different keys, and these hints may be applied 
at nearly every repetition. One passage must 
be quoted and fingered here; it will be found 
rather difficult for small hands. 
































There are special reasons for this mode of 
fingering. It is meant only for little hands, and 
by. such will be found best in the long-run. 
Again, at the passages in thirds and sixths great 
care must be exercised, or little hands will be 
found twisting and writhing in a most alarming 
manner. In the right hand the second and 
thumb must be used for the A and F-sharp, and 
the third and first for the B and G. “When the 
sixths are arrived at the D and F-sharp must 
be played with the third and thumb, the E and 
G with the fourth and thumb. Similarly the 
sixths in the next bar. In the next bar again, 
however, the D and F-sharp must be put down 
with the fourth and first, the C-sharp and E 
with the third and thumb. The left hand is 
quite easy. 

Quite a number of things might be said as to 
playing this prelude artistically. But the ques- 
tion of fingering has occupied all my space. | 
recommend my juvenile readers to play it at first 
slowly and softly, and gradually to get loudness 
and sufficient speed without any “ hammering ” 
movement of the fingers, and without any of 
that twisting of the hand | see so often and 
detest so much. 

—_—_—— 


At Sir Augustus Harris’s Carnival Ball at the 
Royal Italian..Opera, Covent Garden, Algernon 
Rose’s new..waltz, “C’est Moi,” conducted by 
the composer, was played with immense suc- 
cess. Messrs. Chappell and Co. are about to 








“4 speculator whois runing 100 organs is able! 


* 8 # 


publish a new pianoforte edition of this waltz, 


students.- I will therefore give a few . 
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Sonnef. 
HANDEL. 
(DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO LADY 
HALLE—MADAME NORMAN NERUDA.) 

Majestic Héndel, born beneath the sky 

Of thoughtful Germany, thou'rt still the pride 
Of Merry England! Be it far and wide 
Proclaimed she holds thee as her own, and why. 
List to a grateful, national reply. 

Thy mighty Oratorios abide 

In our affections, and, whate er betide 

The cause of Music, England will rely 

On thee as, the exemplar unsurpassed— 
Unequalled for sublimity of sound 








In that august department of the Art 
Divine which thou didst make. Thy soul was cast 
In mould colossal, and thy works abound 
In choral glories never to depart. 
C. H. MITCHELL. 


Musica? loife in 
lgondon. 


— 10: — 


| ADY violinists received a_ notable 





addition to their ranks on Saturday, 
February,25, when Miss Mary Cardew, 
a pupil of Herr Joachim, made her first 
bow in public at the Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Miss Cardew combines an attractive personal 
appearance with considerable executive talents. 


season at the Palace on March 18, when he re- 
vived Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A, one of the 
two concertos which the composer himself 
described as “Mit dem _ Strassburger,” or 
“Strassburg dance,” which is a feature of the 
finale. Joachim unearthed it at Salzburg nearly 
forty years since, made a copy of it, and added 
it.to his repertory. Now that it is published in 
the complete edition of Mozart’s works it 
deserves to be more frequently heard. It is a 
thoroughly characteristic example of the master. 
The great violinist also introduced a Capriccio 
for violin found among the late Niels Gade’s 
papers, and said to have been written in 1878. 
Miss Mary. Harris sang Mozart’s “ Mi Tradi” 
and Schubert’s “ Ave Maria,” while the purely 
orchestral. works were Mr. McCunn’s. overture 
“The Land of the Mountain and _ the. Flood,” 
the prelude to “ Tristan,” Schumann’s “.Rhen- 
ish” Symphony, and the prelude and a march 
from Moszkowski’s opera “‘ Boabdil.” 


xe 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Saturday’s programme, February 25, com- 
prised Mendelssohn’s String Quintet in A, Schu- 
bert’s Pianoforte Quintet in A, and Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in E flat. Mdlle. Eiben- 
schiitz was the pianist and Herr Joachim played 
Leclair’s. somewhat hackneyed Sarabande and 
Tambourin from the Sonata in D. Mrs. Helen 
Trust gave “A favourite Air” by Cocchi, from 
the pastoral, “ Daphne and Amaryllis,” and also 
sang two songs by Gounod. The programme 
being of so familiar a character calls for no 
comment. 

The introduction of Dvorak’s new Quartet in 
E flat, Op. 87, for piano and strings, was the 





She has a bold method of attack, and gave 
Bruch’s First Violin Concerto in good style, 
and later in the programme a really fine per- 
formance of Bach’s great Chaconne. 
phony of the afternoon was Dvorak’s No. 4 in 
G, which had not previously been heard at 
Sydenham. It: was splendidly played by Mr. | 


very highest rank, is so characteristic and new, 
that it will always be heard with some pleasure. 


most interesting feature of Monday’s concert, 
February 27. The quartet shows a degree: of 


The sym- | sentiment unusual with the Bohemian master ; 


his. characteristics, however, are less fully dis- 
played in the drama than in their treatment, 
and the subjects are not distinctly Slavonic. 


Manns’ band, and, though not a work of the The other concerted work in the programme 


| was Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 
/131. Mr. Leonard Borwick, the pianist, ren- 


Haydn never penned more charmingly un-| dered the four movements of Bach’s Suite 
affected music, and the old master, of course, Anglaise in A minor, No. 2, and Herr Joachim 
did not have at disposal the resources of the | played his own Violin Romance in B flat, Op. 2. 


modern orchestra, which Dvorak handles with | 
such felicitous effect. Mr. Santley was the) 
vocalist, his selections being an aria from Bizet’s 
opera “Les Pécheurs de Perles” and his own 
* Ave Maria.” 

The Palace programme on March 4 opened 
with the new Concert Overture by Marshall Hall, 
which was fully noticed in our February issue ; 
the performance was good and that the composer 
is a musician of uncommon ability was mani- 
fest. 1 look forward to further performances of 
Mr. Hall’s work with pleasurable anticipations. 


The next number was Mendelssohn’s “Calm | 


Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” M. Slivinski 
gave a brilliant rendering cf Chopin’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in E minor (Tausig’s version) ; 
and the symphony was Brahms’s No. 3, in F, in 
which, of course, Mr..Ms-ns’ orchestra was 
heard to the fullest advant:.2. Madame Belle 


Mr. Braxton Smith sang with his usual good 
taste.and feeling songs by’Rubinstein, ‘Mendels- 
sohn; and Mr. G. J. Bennett. 

An enormous audience, on March 4, to hear 
the performance of Bach’s Double Concerto in 
D minor by Lady Hallé and Herr Joachim was 
a matter of course. The two violinists were in 
fine form, and after repeated recalls, eventually 
had to give the beautiful Largo again. Mrs. 


Elene-Eaton was the vocalist, and‘ gave a very | 


satisfactory rendering of ‘O Sleep,” from 
Handel’s “Semele.” In her second song, 


Rubinstein’s “ Der Asia,” she forced her voice} 


unpleasantly. The pianist was Miss. Fanny 
Davies, who played five of Brahms’s new Inter- 
mezzi, giving another of the same series by way 
of encore. The programme, which opened with 
the favourite Quartet’ in F minor, Op. 95, of 


Beethoven, closed with. Schubert’s Pianoforte. 





Cole was the vocalist. Dvordk’s Mass in D, Op. | 
86, was heard for the first time in England at | fewer than thirty-five times at these concerts. 


the Palace on March 11. A full description of | 


this work is given in this issue. The other half, 


Trio in B flat, which has now been performed no 


The programme on Monday, March 6, was 
extremely interesting, and included Cherubini’s 


of the programme consisted of more or less well- | fine Quartet in E flat, a work which displays the 
known works by Handel, Schubert, Mendels- | many-sided character of the Florentine miaster’s 


sohn, Gounod and Sullivan. 


The vocalists, | genius, Beethoven’s Trio for strings, Op. 9, No. 3s | 


Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie, and Beethoven’s Sonata for piano and. violin in 
and Messrs. E. Houghton and Andrew Black,|G major, Op. 96..° Herr Joachim led the con- 
did well, the Crystal Palace Choir was better, certed music with a power and certainty that 
than usual, and Mr. Manns conducted with) was delightful. Miss Fanny Davies was. the: 


customary zeal. 


pianist, ‘and played Schumann’s “ Papillons.” 


Herr Joachim made his only appearance this! After her solo she was called upon for an. 


‘no doubt that Poa’ 


|enemy said ;” while among the I pol 


encore, to which she responded by playing one 
of Brahms’s new pieces, which had not previously 
been heard ‘at these concerts. The i ereaeh was 
Miss Evangeline Florence. ' *’ 

On Monday, March'13;‘Mr. Arthur Chappell 
added, to his repertory, through. Mr. Leonard: 
Borwick, the twenty-second Study (in octaves) 
of Chopin, this being preceded by the. well- 
known and often played Berceuse in ,D_ flat. 
Mr. Borwick played both pieces exactly in the 
manner required, which-means that neither the: 
gentle sentiment .of the first nor the wild: fury 
of the second overdone. Another. success. 
at this concert: we won: by Mr. Piatti. in Max. 
Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei.”. The music is too well’ 
known for comment, yet it really seems that the 
accomplished Italian ‘cellist shows us some new 
charm in it at each repetition. Herr Joachim 
led a brilliant. performance of Mendelssohn’s. 
Quintet in B flat, assisted by Messrs. Ries, 
Straus, Gibson, and Piatti, subsequently taking 
part in Haydn’s favourite string Quartet in G.. 
Madame Alice Gamez was the vocalist. 

At the concert on Saturday, March 18, Herr- 
Joachim’s place was taken by his pupil, Fr. 
Wietrowetz, who, in Beethoven’s early Quartet 
in B flat, and. in the Scena Cantante. from 
Spohr’s eighth concerto, proved herself alike an 
able quartet leader. and a clever soloist... In 
response. to.the usual.enccre, after her solo, she- 
played.a piece by Svendsen. Mr. Santley was. 
the vocalist, and chose as his songs the air: 
“L’Addio,” attributed to Mozart, and Signor 
Piatti’s “The Lover’s Appeal,” the violoncello 
obbligato to. which was played by the composer 
himself. Saturday, March 25, Herr Joachim 
and Mr. Borwick will perform the “ Kreutzer” 
sonata, and on the following Mondaythe Popular 
Concert season will come to an end. 

The establishing of the London Symphony 
Concerts has been along: uphill fight, but the 
crowded state of St. James's Hall on March 2 
seemed to. show that at last: Mr. Henschel’. 
enterprise is meeting with its reward, and no 
better way of celebrating his success could be: 
imagined than the performance of. Beethoven’s. 
Choral Symphony, which was the.chief feature 
of the evening. The programme, indeed, con- 
tained only two items—the beautiful ynfinished 
symphony in B minor of Schubert and the 
Choral Symphony of .Beethoven.. The. interest 
naturally centred: in the «choral finale of the 
latter work, in which- for the first time Mr. 
Henschel’s new choir were put to an adequate 
and even a severe test. It is only fair to say 
the work was played and sung with a degree 
of vigour and spirit which atoned for minor 
blemishes. The season could hardly have con- 
cluded under more cheering auspices, for the 
audience was, with the exception of the extra 
Wagner concert, the largest of the year. 

At the performance of “ Israel in Egypt” by 
the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall 
on March 10, Sir Joseph Barnby again pursued 
the practice which he adopted some years ago 
of entrusting the popular bass duet, “ The Lord 
is a man of war,” to. 400 of the basses and 
tenors of the choir, In spite” of the well- 
established fact ' that. “Israel in Egypt” is 
largely a pasticéfo, janede tp up of compositions by 
| Stradella, Kerl, Fi bh re Urio, there can be 
is°a monument of the 
marvellous genius*the Saxon master showed in 
his treatment of broad choral effects. As such, 
‘it ‘is admirably suited to display the merits of 
the choir which Sir Joseph Barnaby conducts. 
An encore, successfully refused, was asked for 
the splendid delivery by Mr. Lloyd o “The 






‘Anna. Williams ireceived of. applause:tor 
her rendering of the ai Thou, didst blow wit 
the wind,”"and Miss Clara Butt in “Their 
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brought forth frogs,” further justified the opinions 
of those who on her début at.the Albert Halla 
few months since considered the young Royal 
College student a vocalist who hade fair to take 
a leading: place among: our oratorio contraltos. 
Of the choruses, the well-known “ He gave them 
Hailstomes,” was ‘so well sung that it had to be 
repeated. 

The .first appearance of « new conductor at 
the Philharmonic Concerts is always something 
of a musical event/;:on March 9 Dr.: Mackenzie 
for the first time occupied the position vacated 
bythe retirement last yegr of the composer of 
the “ Rose Queen.” The new conductor secured 
a really.fine performance of the “Euryanthe” 
overture,.in which the pianissimo in the Largo 
was especially good ; the “Eroica” Symphony, 
which came later in the programme, was 
brilliantly played, the best movement being the 
Adagio, in which the splendid tone of the band 
was heard to great advantage. The only novelty 
in the concert was the charmingly: scored 
entractes, “Hypatia and Philammon” and 
““Ruth and Orestes,” from the incidental music 
of “Hypatia,” which are as good as’ anything 
Dr. Parry has done. 








Singi ng in lgondon 
 Soard-ScRools, 


HEN, a few years ago, the London 
Board carried ‘a resolution to the effect 
that all their schools should be pro- 

vided with pianos, there was a great 
noise raised, not only about the value of the in- 
struments in such places, but also as to the 
usefulness of teaching singing at all. One 
gentleman said he didn’t “think the Lord meant 
children to sing, or they would do it naturally, 
without teaching.” But he was the same who, 
when ‘it was determined to teach physiology, 
said he didn’t “think the Lord meant: children 
‘to’ know so much about their own insides,” and 
people paid very little attention to him: they 
doubted the genuineness of his inspiration. 
But .many other worthies contended that it was. 
a shame to waste the ratepayers’ money on 
pianos. - Others, again, said the teachers could 
‘do no good if they had them. ‘In the long run 
common-sense prevailed, Pianos were bought 
and used for drill and singing. Only with the 
latter is it proposed to deal. After some years 
of steady work, it seemed there must be some 
results, not only as regards the quality of the 
Singing, but also in the way of the teachers’ 
experience. Therefore arrangements were made 
to visit some schools—chosen more or less at 
random — with a view to reporting on these 
matters. The representative of the MAGAZINE 
OF Music first went to Eltringham Street 
Board-School, Wandsworth. The head-master 
is Mr, William Corsie, who. kindly made a 
Suggestion last magth, which has been im- 
‘mediately acted on; in this issue is given the 
first - school-song.: Our “Commissioner” ‘(as 
ithe Haily News would call him). writes thus 
about his visit : 

Eltringham Stréet “School seems in all 
respects a model. - It is large, and’ the rooms 
are sufficiently lofty; it. is thoroughly clean ; 
bia vn and comfortable, there is a fresh- 

S one does not usually associate with a 
London Board-School, _ Standing in the pas- 
‘sage waiting for Mr: Corsie; I could see the 
a. < going forward in two of the class-rooms. 
ht boy was busy, and’ perfect order pre- 

ailed. A class was drilling in a large hall at 





‘had .sung Abt’s “Fly forth, my Song” and 


but I saw so:much of the method as not to be 
surprised’ when >! found: later ‘that the »school 
was first in “ physical exercises,” and now holds 
the banner competed for by all the London 
schools. Presently the class went out, and I 
went in. The walls are hung with good en- 
gravings ; there are cases full of terrible-looking 
scientific weapons, which must be a source of 
ever-fresh delight to all the boys, for they look 
as'though they would explode at any moment ; 
there is a sort of museum containing’. dogs’ 
skulls and: other horrors, and there is a library 
cortaining: (I.learnt from. the:.catalogue): 800 
odd books. A good many of these were not 
“ out,” ‘and:-I noted that-whereas such. works 
as “Milton’s Poems,” and:a charming book on. 
mentalarithmetic did not seem to be —judging 
by their appearance—in great request, books 
of adventure and novels were well-worn. I 
noticed also that a small untidy youth sauntered 
unwillingly in with the air of a puppy-dog who 
has stolen a bone. Presently Mr Corsie entered 
and asked this guilty-looking morsel “why he 
was sent here.” «Some reason was’ given in a 
mumble. Then: 1 heard some words of ex- 
postulation, followed by “run away,” and the 
cheerful alacrity and restrained joy with which 
the minute delinquent departed was very sur- 
prising. (I pretended not to notice, but guessed 
he had been sent for corporal, punishment, and 
that. Mr. Corsie had chosen not ‘to exercise his 
prerogative), Mr.:Corsie then took me to a 
classroom to hear “ Standard III” sing. 

“In the first. place,”: 1 said, “do you mind 
telling me about how long these boys have 
been taught the various things they intend to 
sing me ?” 

“Only a few weeks,” Mr. Corsie replied. 
“ Theyhave only lately come from Standard II. 
Their ages run from 8} to 9 years.” . 

Mr. Thomas Holding, one of the. able 
assistants of the school, then began. Some of 
the things those boys did were remarkable 
They took any note Mr. Holding indicated by 
signs, and afterwards, on the modulator, ran 
about through various and remote keys until | 
was almost-baffied ‘to follow'them. Then they 
sang at-sight a couple of lines of music written 
on the blackboard, and finished up with a first- 
rate spirited ‘rendering of Abt’s “A Forest 
Ramble,” Wallace’s ‘‘Sweet and Low,” and 
Cowley’s “Evening Star.” The tonic sol-fa 
notation is used. The quality of tone was good, 
though it was evident that many of the young- 
sters were suffering from the prevailing colds. 
The time was good, the rhythms well. marked, 
and, remembering the youthfulness of the per- 
formers, a wonderful amount of attention was 
paid to the various marks of expression. Mr. 
Holding must have a peculiar “knack.” of 
making his pupils understand what he wants. 

l asked Mr. Corsie if the boys were picked. 
“No,” he replied ; “this is the whole class. 
They are divided into parts, that isall. After- 
wards you will hear our ‘ selected’ choir.” 

We then proceeded to Standard, V, where the 
same performance was repeated, on very much 
more advanced lines, of course. First ] saw even 
more surprising ‘feats done with the. modulator. 
Then various passages were put down on the 
blackboard and sung accurately at sight, and I 
especially noticed that complicated and unex- 
pected rhythms were made light of. After they 


“ Breathe. soft, ye. Winds,” Mr. Dean, the, 
master of this’ class, offered to. let me hear a 
thing» they had just..commenced. It was 
Hauptman’s “ Live we singing,” and I recom- 
mend all who want to realise the wonderful feat 
that followed to procure a copy from. Messrs.. 
Novello. It was on. the blackboard in. tonic 





one end of the passage. They were beginners, 


and started the trebles. Off they went cheer- 
fully. The second. trebles were given the cue 
and joined in (the song is in canonic form), and 
a few bars later the aitos followed. They sang 
right through all the involved part-writing as if 
they had done it for years, the niost difficult 
intervals, most complicated figures, and those 
pit-falls, bars and half-bars rests, being passed 
with ease. The expression was remarkable, and 
I- particularly observed the “ cleanness ” of the 
staccatos and the vigour, of the sforsandos. 

Standards VI and VII, taught by Mr. John 
F, Wood, repeated the same feats on a more 
advanced scale again... The boys gave the notes 
in tonic sol-fa of any passage sung to them, 
sang difficult “time-tests,” and seemed to be 
able to sing any note after any other : difficulties 
in singing..interyals donot seem to exist for 
them. The voices were clear and strong, only 
the trebles at the present being rather weak, 
owing td the fact that the voices of so many of 
the boys, who are the oldest in the school, are 
“subsiding.” 

The performance of the picked choir I need 
not describe in detail. They sung-with perfect: 
expression, unlimited vigour, and rich sweet 
tones, Abt’s “The Lord has arisen” .and 
Smart's “ Night; oh. the Wave.” Mr. Dean 
teaches the choir and conducts it. 

When they had-finished 1 asked Mr. Corsie 
how long these*bays had practised together. 

“Same ‘as Standard I1l—only a few weeks. 

If you call again in a month’s time you will hear 
great improvement.” 
“Do you regularly ¢raéw the boys here?” I 
proceeded. ‘I mean, do you teach them how 
to produce their voices, using the proper vowels, 
and so on?” r 

“Oh, certainly. This ‘is a sort of syllabus 
which I use here : 

MUSIC, 

I. Votck TRAINING ; 

1. To train the muscles of the sides of the lungs, 
(a) Hand raise = Pupils take in breath. 
(4). hold = ,, hold breath. 

(c) 4, lower= ,, gradually let out 
breath. 

2. To,train the larynx for the production of pure 

vocal klang. 
(2) Pupils sing to middle note of chord (ai) 
and (aa), cutting off sharp at closing 

Duane as softextended band, 

3. Vocal klang, exercise. 

: (a) Sol-fa once. 
(4) Sing once to (ai). 
(ec) 5) 3 times to (aa), 
( ” » ae (OO). 
Exercise I. dmsd’d’smd. 
Exercise II. dm ssdimsstr’str’ d’. 
Exercise HII. dmsmdmsmfld’lfld’ 
Istr'tstr' td’. ' 
Keys C and D,C sharp and D sharp, D 


Change the key 
frequently, 


and 
4. Expression. Meaning of PP, /, ™p, mp, S, th 
m, cres, dim. 


Il. TimE AND TUNE: 

From Modulator, Charts, and Exercises. 
III. EAR TRAINING: 

1. Mental effect of d, r, m, f, >, | t, 4’ 

2 Imitation. 

3. To distinguish easy syllables, ax dm, sd. 

4 yy yy) dem, td’, 1d’, etc., ete. 
IV. THEORY: — m 

To answer oe er on the notation of ‘the pre: 

vious standard work, 

“ Every boy is ofestirse ‘sorted,’ sent to his 
place as first treble, second treble, or alto, and 
then gets the best teaching we can give him.” 
The above syllabus gives the readers of the 
MAGAZINE OF Music. a fair notion of the 
course the ‘boys are put through. It appears 
that the great success described by our inter- 
viewer is owing, in the first place, to the fact that 
Mt: Corsie is'a head-master who knows how to 
organise his work ; and, second, he has tho- 
roughly efficient helpers, and allows them a free 
hand. 





sol-fa notation. Mr. Dean gave the boys “doh” 


(70 be continued.) 
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Onferviews 
with Gefebrilied. 


A GRaf with 
Mr. Auguef Manne. 


‘Os, 





HE best-known musician in London, I 
may say in England, and one of the 
first of living conductors, is Mr. August 
Manns. The daily and weekly Palace 

concerts, the Handel Festivals, and his Scotch 
concerts have made his personal appearance 
known to many hundred-thousand people. The 
concerts that have been given under his direc- 
tion run into thousands, and his experience is 
unique among English musicians. I say English 
musicians, for he has been so many years with 
us that, in the words of Mr. Gilbert, “he is an 
Englishman.” 

Mr. Manns’ room at the Palace is familiar to 
many young aspirants: shelves line its walls 
filled with thousands of musical works by every 
known and unknown composer. Close by the 
window is a large desk, on which orchestral 
scores and piles of letters testify to the hard 
work that falls on the celebrated conductor’s 
shoulders. 

“The number of composers is so increased, 
and my corresponderfce increases,” said Mr. 
Manns the first time I saw him in this*room, 
“Many of the letters require thought before 
answering, and orchestral scores have to be read 
before an opinion can be given upon them. 
What I want is a sub-conductor to help me on 
my own lines, but that is difficult to obtain. A 
great deal of work has to be done of which 
those who are not behind the scenes have no 
conception, Come and see me Tuesday week,” 
he concluded, as we went towards the concert- 
room, Presently he was on the platform bow- 
ing acknowledgment to the applause that 
greeted his entrance, “I can see in their faces 
when they are delighted,” he said to me some 
time later, when speaking of the Saturday 
concert audience. “1 feel that with them I am 
making music for people who appreciate it.” 1 
was among the appreciative ones, for on that 
afternoon he made his orchestra express all the 
modifications of feeling that an imaginative 
soloist would give voice to on a single instrument. 

I did not see Mr. Manns on the Tuesday week, 
for before that date a letter came, postponing my 
visit, When I next saw Mr. Manns he was in the 
Pullman car of the night express from St. Pancras 
to Glasgow. On the platform when I came up 
were several of his band, and looking from the 
car was Mrs. Manns, who, with their clever little 
black-and-tan terrier, had come ‘to speed her 
husband on his journey. Very demonstrative 

was the little doggie, and sad at parting with his 
master. 

“Mrs. Manns used to travel with me at one 
time, but the journey is now too fatiguing,” said 
my companion as the train drew out of the 
station. 

The next hour or two passed quickly, for Mr. 
Manns has a fund of anecdotes and reminiscences 
of past days. “ We play,” he said, on 300 days 
of the year at the Palace, and on two or three 
days in every week there are two concerts 
given.” 

“I recently saw it stated,’ I said, “that the 
repertoire of the band of the Kursaal at Baden- 
Baden comprised 4,000 pieces. What is the 
repeitoire of the Palace band.” 

“T have,” said Mr. Manns, “ over 3,000 com- 


positions that have been and are being used at 
the concerts. Forty or fifty different pieces of 
music are required every week for the. pro- 
grammes. I do not suppose there is. another 
band that has such a knowledge of the great 
works. of the masters. For instance, the nine 
symphonies of Beethoven, eight of Mozart, six- 
teen of Haydn, five of Mendelssohn, six of 
Schubert, nine of Raff, and four of Schumann. 
The band will give a very respectable perform- 


rehearsal, and this applies even to a difficult 
work like Schumann’s Symphony No.) 2 in C: 
they are so used to playing these great works 
that it has become a second nature to’them.” 

“To give you the names of the new works 
first produced at the Palace: concerts, or the 
prominent musicians who have appeared,” he 
continued in’ reply to my. query, “would 
fill a catalogue, for 37 years at the Palace 
have brought many changes. When I had been 
at the Palace twenty-five years I had a. little 
dinner with the band. There were only six left 
of the original members. Of the singers: I-knew 
when I first came to England, only Santley and 
Reeves are alive.” 

“Who organised the Handel Festivals?” I 
asked, * ; 

“Mr. Robert Boley, who became general 
manager of the Crystal Palace in 1856. He was 
associated with the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
organised a grand festival to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of Handel’s death, and from that time 
until now the festivals bave gone on.” 

“ If I could have my way, I'would also have a 
three-days’ Mendelssohn Festival, giving ‘ St. 
Paul,’ ‘Elijah,’ ‘Hymn of Praise, and a miscel- 
laneous programme for the third day. Such 
festivals, however.do harm toorcbestral concerts. 
In a properly regulated household the father says 
how much shall be spent on music, and if the 
money has gone at a. festival we do not: get 
them at the promenades. Handel Festival 
years we never ‘do so well with the Saturday 
Concerts.” 

“What is your experience of the progress of 
music in England during the. 37 years . you 
have lived with us ?” 

“ The prejudice against music as a profession 
is dying out,” said Mr. Manns. ‘“ This means 
more than appears at first sight. The daughter 
of a colonel lately came to me to hear her 
play (she will be great in her time if she lives). 
Good families and people of this rank would 
formerly have thought it a shame for their 
daughters to play in public. Then there. is 
more music in the home to-day than there was 
37 years ago. Quartets, trios, and duets for 
piano and violin are more often heard in the 
home than formerly. I don’t think, for instance, 
in the neighbourhood sutrounding the Palace 
there is scarcely a house| where you will not 
hear Beethoven played. | They come to’ the 
Palace, hear’ good music, | and go home and 
repeat it.” \ 

“Then you think the public appreciation of 
good music has advanced ?”” 

‘Yes. Good music has more chance of find- 
ing its way to the heart than bad music, There 
are phrases in it which you can put.speech into, 
Years ago with Schumann: ‘We don’t ‘like 
your Schumann,’ some said, ‘it is labour lost, 
it will never become popular in England.’ Half 
a dozen years later, ‘ You have been our teacher,’ 
they said; ‘you cannot give us too much 
Schumann,” People have their favourite com- 
positions, and ‘they cherish their favourites, 
Very few, perhaps, can ‘follow all the points:of a 
work, but they feel they are in the presenceé.of.a 
great creation. The faces of the audience show 
me always when there is something performed 
that touches them in a new composition. | If such 





ance of any one of these works without a), 


there ?’? said Mr. Manns, 





a work is repeated.it: will become: as popular as. 
Beethoven’s.- At the ‘Saturday.concetts, this is.. 
especially so. ‘Splendid! beautiful!’ is often their - 
verdict, with Wagner's music; for instance.: The - 
Palace concerts~and Richter cut the road for 
that class of-music in England.” rs 

‘The Richter concert programmes are mainly. 
made up. of Wagner's work,” I said. “Have. 
you thought: of giving such. programmes at the 
Palace?” 

“ You want.a special pundiegos for that bind. 
of music. At the Palace we have an audience 
more cosmopolitan in taste. 1 don’t: think. 
there is another cycle of concerts so Wagnrerite:: 
as the Richter. Concerts, and: I don’t think that 
Berlin er Vienna’ could “support | nine «such.. 
concerts.. For London has a larger Wagnerite-: 
population than any.town in Europe. . Richter 
is a pupil of Wagner, imbued with his spirit, and. 
he therefore performs his works in good style, . 
and as a whole what, he fiveats will always be. 
finely played.” 

' “T am glad to hear we are going aheod, Mt. 

Manns ; but; with our, increasing appreciation. 
of gaod. music, can you tell me. why we have: 
nothing to show like the Opera. House in. 
Frankfort? Comparatively small town, but 

magnificent building ; fine performances all the 

year round at cheap prices ; different, opéra . 
every. night, and a series of concerts. by a. 

permanent orchestra. Why is this same kind . 

of thing to be seen in many German towns and 

not in England?” ~~ 

Manns looked musingly. out on the moonlit . 
snowy landscape we, were, rushing taeaghe 
The whistle of the engine sounded shrilly, an 
presently we shot through a station. 

“What town is that we are passing through, a 

ie Bedford ; ; it contains about , 26,000. in!.abi- 
tants.” 

“ How many are getting their tiie by music 
“ Have they a. per- 
manent orchestra; a regular series of in- 
strumental concerts ; a town music, director 
under whose care a number of young musicians. ° 
are being trained? This is the fundamental 
difference between England. and_, Germany,” 
he continued, “ At Elbing, a town at, that time 
of about 18,0co inhabitants, where I was appren- 
ticed to ‘music, Urban. was. the town. , musical: 
director. I was one of fifteen boys apprenticed 
to him to learn the, art of music ; there were 
also twelve grown-up musicians, and with them. 
we youths formed. the, town orchestra. We: 
played at the theatre, and during the season 
gave from. twenty-five to thirty concerts. The 
‘orchestra had a little subsidy from the town,,. 
and besides playing at the theatre and giving. 
concerts we attended balls. 1, played the oboe 
parts for some months, then, the clarionet and 
flute. Splendid musicians were some of these: 
holders of town musicianships. Boys with talent 
had three. or four -years’ education under them. 
Sometimes people, paid for extra lessons in: 
composition or some other branch of music for 
which a lad showed talent. This kind of in- 
struction brought out a great deal of talent.” 

“Then the Frankfort Opera House and the 
‘concerts I mention are the outcome of. this kind. 
of instruction going on in many German towns?” 

“Yes,” said the veteran, “ but there is another 
side to your question ; the English orchestra and. 
operatic composer is at a great, disadvantage. 
in not getting his music printed. . ‘He, does not 
get it, printed, because there is , Rot a. sufficient 
demand to make it pay,and there is, no demand 


‘because in England .there are practically no- 


orchestras, In Germany. there is. scarcely 


a town of, 20,000 | inhabitants but, has its. 


orchestra... The music publishers. : send. out their; 
lists every month to. he conductors “of. these 
orchestras, and move heayen and -earth when. 
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a new symphony is published to get it played. 
Here English music ‘is kept out of ‘the “pro- 
grammes by not being brought. before’ con- 
ductors by'the rewet ; fot instance, Dvorak’s 
Symphony in G, a work of great “individuality 
and high poetical ‘significance, was published 
twelve months before f ‘knew ‘about it.’ By 
works not’ being ‘published, English ‘musical 
talent is kept in the dark, andwhen there-is 
no encouragement young composers lose’ heart, 
and after five or six years they become teachers. 
When a man has a wife and four or five children, 
he must earn a living. ‘Sterndale’ Bennett's gift 
was equal to any man of his time, but it' did 
not enable him to live without teaching, and 
who can say what bedutiful works we ‘lost ‘by 


his time being occupied in this mariner. 

“Then the comparatively luxurious home and 
life of the English composer is always against 
him,” continied Mr, Manns. “t'would contrast 
the home of such @ man as Ferdinand Hillet. 
When I visited him he lived on the third floor 
of a house in Cologne. Here was Hiller, one 
of the chief men of his time, living’ simply like 
this, and yet on intimate terms with many in- 
fluential ‘people. Not being obliged to work 
for'a fine home, he could live like that and keep 
his powers awake.” 

“In fact, it was plain living and high think- 
ing,” I said. 138 

“Yes ; I think Germany has become such 
a musical country because of the oppor- 
tunities for. musical education among ' the 
people, and becatise musically it is more cos- 
mopolitan than England. No sooner was ‘a 
new opera produced in Paris or Italy than it 
was given in Germany, and even how some of 
the famous German critics speak of the Italian 
school as a phase of art that has a title to 
exist,” said Mr. Manns with a laughing’ eye. 

The attendant was passing at this moment, 
and in reply to my query produced some “ wine 
of the country” towards which we were speed- 
ing. Our talk over the “Scotch” naturally 
turned northward. TI was anxious to hear what 
Mr. Manns had to say of my countrymen over 
the border. “Had they improved musi- 
cally ? sdeischatpsiiligtadeapdidenste 

“This is the fourteenth season of :my orches- 
tral concerts” in “Scotland,” said Mr. Manns. 
“As you know, at the Glasgow concerts they 
hold ,a plebiscite at, the end-pf the season, and 
the audience vote which is the best work 
that has been performed. Well, for the first 
three or four years they always voted for—what 
do you imagine ?—the overture to ‘Rob Roy,’ 
a pot-pourri of national airs, ‘This’had for years 
always the highest number’ of ‘Votes, bit the 
“Questare le Tannhauser” has beaten it since, 
and Berlioz’s ‘ Symphonie Fantastique’ has also 
more than once obtained’ the highest number of 
votes.” ‘ 

“A very great advance on the “ Rob Roy’ 
overture,” I said, laughing. °“ Perhaps national 
sentiment had something to do with’ this ‘col- 
lection of airs getting the place of honour’ in 
the earlier concerts. What orchestra aré'you 
taking down with you to Scotland?” *” 

“About seventy men. Most of them:are in the 
train with us, and’ several are young ‘men’ of 
considerable ability. Out of the’ fourteen 
first violins I am taking with me, ten could’ play 
Beethoven’s Violin’ Concerto. We “have not 
had many rehearsals yet, but in dbout’a couple 
of weeks they will play like young gods.” 

This was said enthusiastically, and ‘led’ mé to 
ask what he considered the secret’ éf ‘a- con- 
ductor’s success, and to what he ascribed’ the 
power he possesses of wielding his band. | Mr. 
Manns is a modest ‘man, and he could not say, 
unless it was experience, knowlédgé, and a 
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“You have given very much encouragement 
to young musicians, especially to English mu- 
sicians. - I may ‘mention’ Hamish McCunn and 
Mackenzie, among ‘many others. What is your 
opinion of Englishmen as composers—I think 
you have done more than any man in England 
to bring forward young: talent ?” 

“1 have: sprung from the ranks myself. 1 
was apprenticed to learn music just like you 
would apprentice anyone’ to learn tailoring or 
shoemaking, and when I°'was young’ 1 was 
indebted to'such’ men as I am-now for recog- 
nition, according to my opportunities. I now, in 


| my tutn, will give young musicians a chance of 


being: heard. On: the Continent they go on 
with ‘their: old prejudicethat England cannot 
produce composers. I ‘think differently. 1 
should have’ liked to have gone’ to the Vienna 
Exhibition to conduct two concerts» with pro- 
grammes drawn entirely from English. com- 
posers, to'show Continental critics what English 
composers can-do. I couldnot spare the time 
last year, but-I will try next summer and see if I 
can go to Berlin and give.a couple of English 
concerts.’ I would make up the programme, and 
give Sullivan’s overture to ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ Over- 
ture di Ballo,’ McCunn’s ‘Land of Mountain and 
Flood” and * Ballade for Orchestra,’ Sterndale 
Bennett’s ‘ Paradise and the Perf,’ Mackenzie's 
‘La Belle Dame sans: Merci,’ prelude ‘to ‘Co- 
lomba,’ and overture to ‘ Twelfth Night.’ From 
what’ I have seen of some of the German 
criticism, I) think such concerts would create 
considerable’ interest, although I am not sure 
that it ‘would. pay simply’ as a commercial 
speculation.” 

From: this it will be seen that. the country of 
Mr. Manns’ adoption is to-day ‘first in ‘bis 
affections. 

Speaking of his early life; Mr. Manns said : 

“T was for three years a bandsman in the 
German army. Afterwards I was two years in 
the reserves when the regiment was transferred 
to Posen. From Posen I went to Berlin to 
Kroll’s as solo violinist and: conductor. At that 
time I lost my wife,’ I think I never had a 
more unhappy moment in my life than that 


orchestral parts for that piece what I had pre- 

sented to her as a souvenir of Krolls in 1850.” 
The train at this moment slowed dowm, “We 

were approaching Sheffield.) With hearty good 


wishes for his Scotch season, I left the veteran - 


conductor. 











‘me to be here.” 














time when the band came and played at the 
grave. You, too, have passed through that 
sorrow... The great sorrows of life must come 
before you can give expression to the feelings of 
the heart through music.’ Young artistes have 
often very pretty voices, but no passion. Sontag, 
as a happy girl, sang like a bird, but her great 
triumphs were later, when she had seen trouble.” 

“T notice that Joachim and Neruda will be 
playing at the Palace concerts. You do not 
play the violin yourself now?” 

“No. When Kroll’s was burnt in 1851 my 
violin was also burnt. I had been playing on 
that violin from my childhood: I and the violin 
had become one. I have bought many violins 
since, but: never found a violin to’suit me’ like 
that one. It was a common Tyrol violin, such as 
are sent over by the gross for £5; but I believe a 
violin, when played upon by a man with sympa- 
thetic musical feeling for many years, becomes 
imbued with the spirit of the player. When I 
played at Kroll’s the first time, after the concert 
was over, some musician came up to the 
orchestra and wanted to sée my violin, it was 
such a marvellous tone. I said, ‘Do‘you think 
it has a fine tone?” ‘It is @qual to a Strad/ 
My father bought that violin at Statin; in 
Pomerania. ‘He paid five thalers for it. Neruda,” 
Mr. Manns continued, “1 first met at’ Berlin 
when she was a young girl. She was then 
beautiful, fair, and very charming to look at, and 
delightfully lively. When’ she came to England 
about twenty-three years ago she played at' one 
of our opera concerts'a Fantasia by Moeset, and 





\ brought with her to the rehearsal the identical 
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Ty: power of Wagner’s name to draw 

a full house is shown to-night,” said 

my companion. It was the evening 

of March 14. © To mark the close 

of the London Symphony Concerts season, 

Hensché! was giving in St. James’s Halla pro- 

gramme drawn entirely from Wagner’s work. 

The long ‘line of carriages outside ; the crowded 

state of the orchestra galleries and stalls inside ; 

the enthusiastic greeting as Henschel ‘stepped 

on to the platform, and the hush of expectation’ 

that followed when he raised his baton, gave 

evidence of the feeling of the audience and the 
popularity of the Wagner programme. 

“This evening’s Concert is worth any two of 
the season.” “Yes, the ‘ Tannhiuser’ Overture, 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tristan,’ ‘Meistersinger,’ and 
‘ Parsifal’ preludes in one evening is splendid. 
I made another engagement give way to enable 
This I overheard in the crush 
by the door, and when I took my seat, and from 
my point of vantage looked round the crowded 
house, I felt that, if present, the shade’of Wagner 
would be satisfied. | ' 

It-is almost fifty years since the mastér wrote 
the “Tannhiuser” Overture with which the 
concert opened, and from the first performance 
in Dresden on October 19, 1845, until the 
present day its popularity continues to increase. 
“T never get tired of hearing this overture,” 
said a voice behind me. This speaker but gave 
utterance to the general feeling. Elisabeth’s 
greeting to the Hall was the next number. 
Miss Esthér Palliser’s rendering of this, and 
later in the programme of Isolde’s Lelbestod 
from “Tristan,” was finely dramatic and worthy 
of all praise. Elisabeth and Isolde, with their 
loves and woes, stood before us as she sang. 
Miss Palliser’s beautiful pure voice is powerful 
enough, and easily stood the strain of singing 
Wagner's music to the accompanintent of a full 
orchestra. Then successively came the prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and the balcony scene, sung 
by Misses Florence and Brema ; the “ Ride of 
Walkyries,” written in 1855, although the score 
was, | believe, not finished till the following year, 
and the prelude and vocal version of the finale 
of “Tristan.” ‘Then followed the prelude and 
quintet from “Die Meistersinger,” the latter 
sung by five of Mr. Henschel’s pupils, and 
Siegfried’s death march. The concert ended 
with the prelude to “ Parsifal,” Wagner's last 
opera. Such a programme speaks for itself. 
The “ Ride of Walkyries ” was indisputably the 
success of the evenihg, Mr. Henschel being 
obliged to return twice to the platform before 
he could make the audience understand that 
an encore was declined. 


ACCORDING to the Continental papers, M. Maure} 
has followed up his refusal to sing in Verdi's “ Fal- 
staff” at Berlin by excusing himself from appearing 
in the, same’opera at the state representation to be 
given at Rome in honour of the German Emperor. 
The step seems to have considerably exercised the 
Italian papers, but however regrettable and absurd it 
may appear to be, it is only in accordance with the 
determination arrived at by the French opera singers 
at the “command” performance given in honour of 
the German Emperor at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, two years ago. 
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R. MORTON. Good-evening, Ladies 
and Gentlemen! delighted I am to 
see you again! ‘Tis not exactly 
“Years since last we met,” as the 

song has it, but we have not met /A/zs year, at 
any rate, and you see the result in a table 
literally groaning with matter demanding our 
attention. Let us, then, to work without further 
preliminary. 

And first let us see what we have in the way 
of choral music. Well, here is a very tuneful 
cantata for ladies’ voices, by Franz Abt, 
which comes to us from Messrs, Methven, 
Simpson and Co., of Dundee. It is entitled 
“ Wearie’s Well,” and the words, written by 
Edward Oxenford, are founded upon the 
well-known Scottish legend of the same 
name. The music of the entire cantata is in a 
graceful vein, which must make it popular 
wherever it is heard or sung, and I can specially 
recommend it to lady choirs in search of novelty. 


And what happy little people the boys and girls , 


of these days are, to be sure! Here comes 
“The Queen of Hearts and other Songs for 
Children,” by J. and M. Mayo (Weekes), which 
must as certainly delight the little folks as the 
little folks make raids on the pennies of the 
parents. ‘Old Mother Hubbard,” “ Little 
Tommy Tucker,” “ Polly Flinders,” “The Old 
Cat and the Clever Mice,” and “ The Man in 
the Moon,” are all fitted out with new musical 
settings, and come tripping up as gaily as the 


old troubadour twanged his guitar. Yes, happy . 


boys and girls! The reviewer is inclined to 
suspect his editor of an overlook when he finds 
Christmas Carols on his table in the month of 
March. Or is it a case of taking Time by the 
forelock? Never mind! Good things will 
keep, and Messrs Novello’s publications may, 
in general, be compared with the wine which 
needs no bush. In a dress of dainty rough- 
edged paper comes Prebendary Reynolds’ 
second series of “‘Christmas-Tide Carols,” set 
to old French melodies; harmonised by Dr. 
Martin, of St. Paul’s. The melodies have a 
quaint old-world ring about them that should 
float these carols into a sure popularity, and Dr. 
Martin’s harmonies are at once appropriate and 
musicianly. Mr. McNaught’s “ Popular Christ- 
mas Canols,” arranged for two-part singing, with 
an ad libitum pianoforte accompaniment, pre- 
sent most of the old favourites in a manner that 
will undoubtedly add to their usefulness at the 
joyful season. 

From Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
we have a sacred cantata, entitled “An 
Evangel,” for bass, with chorus and ‘accompani- 
ment for organ or pianoferte. 
Bergson, late Principal of the Conservatoire at 
Geneva, and would make an effective work for a 
good choir, the chorus parts being in several 


cases divided. From the same publishers there | 


also come several new numbers of their series of 
part-songs. Three are for female voices, and 
are set to the words of Walter Herries Pollock 
by Charles Thane; while we have pleasant 
settings by Charles Fo:g for mixed voices of 
“Love me little, love me long,” andjSir Walter 
Scott's “Hymn to the Virgin.” From Joseph 


It is by Michael | 


newest and best in. this .class. of composition. 
Dr. Westbrook’s “ Songs for Young Friends” 
(Cocks & Co.), of which twelve. numbers. are 
issued, are not only meant to be sung, but the 
composer graciously declares that “those who 
are unable to sing may ye// them until. such 
time as they get command of their own voices.” 
The music is fairly good, but the words are in 
some cases too silly even for the nursery—as, 
for example, in “‘The Great Amen” which was 
lost at the organ one day, and then was found 
when the choir sung it out in the middle of a 
Collect. When you try to be too smart, you 
may lose your head as well as your “Amen.” 
Miss Seaton. What becomes of all tne old 
songs promises to be as interesting and as 
mysterious a question as what becomes of the 
dead donkeys. Here is quite a formidable pile, 
and I can do little more than mention the names 
and composers. There is nothing very striking 
about “ Unrest,” by H. T. Wyon. I like the 
music, the accompaniment especially, of-“‘’Twas 
Spring-time Then,” by J. Hartley Perks, but the 
words are merely sentimental twaddle. - ‘‘ But 
oh! ’tis years ago, ’tis years ago!” We know 
the rest. Fairly good also is “In the North,” 
by the same composer ; and G. Villa’s “ Joys of 
Life,” the words by James Thomson, the poet 
of pessimism, makes a musicianly song. All 
these are published by Messrs. Weekes & Co, 
-who send also a setting by Rosetta O’Leary of 
Moore’s “She is far from the Land” (an ex- 
pressive little song) ; a rollicking breezy ballad, 
called “ The Whaler,” by Alfred J.-Caldicott ; 
and a setting by E. Christie Engelbach of the 
now famous “ Crossing the Bar.” “ Vous Sou- 
vient-il ?’ by Charles Chollet (Methven, Simpson 
& Co.), shows fine feeling and musicianship, 
and may be recommended to singers who have 
some soul for what they sing. | “Christmas 
Memories” is an “ In Memoriam” song, with a 
tender, melancholy plaint, by Ida Brewer (T. 
Jackson Wray, Hull). Messrs. Cocks & Co. 
have many good things, first among which I 
would certainly place the “Ave. Maria” of 
Angelo Mascheroni. It is dedicated to Madame 
Patti, who expresses herself as “‘ delighted with 
it.” It is a beautiful specimen of. the Italian 
style, and with its pianoforte, violin, ’cello, and 
organ accompaniment, must have a fine effect 
in performance, From the same composer 
comes a graceful and fascinating ‘“‘ Woodland 
Serenade,” which Madame Patti has already 
made known. The beautiful melody is enhanced 
by a mandolin accompaniment. Then we have 
a trio of Scandinavian songs, written by Con- 
stance Bache, and set to music by Henri Logé. 
There is the ring of the folk-song in them all, 
with the minor and the characteristic time- 
forms predominating, and those who like Grieg 
will certainly like these compositions. “Admiral 
Tom,” by Locksley Hastings, is a capital naval 
sohg ; “The Vales of Arklow,” by Leslie Stuart, 
would delight the heart of an Irish colleen; and 
“The Old Piper,” by C. E. Tinney, would 
equally delight the heart of\a patriotic Scot, 
who would jump at the suggestion of “ta 
pipes” in the accompaniment. A simple yet 
effective song, somewhat in \the old style, is 
Dr. H. J. Edwards’ “A Voice, from the Past.” 
Frances Allitson’s ‘“‘ Warning ” is a tender little 
melody, but I don’t care for'the same com- 
poser’s “ False or True,” the accompaniment of 
| which is overdone. Among the duets there is a 
well written composition by Lawrence Kellie for 
soprano and tenor, “Oh! Wondrous Joy!” and 


‘a charming setting of Byron’s “It is the 


Williams we have a couple of graceful part-| Hour,” by Mary Carmichael, who is also re- 
songs, “Three Seasons” and “ May,” both to, sponsible for “ Under the Thorn-tree.” Messrs. 


the ,beautiful words of Christina Rossetti, and 


| Novello’s budget includes a musicianly setting of 


both composed by Ed. Sachs. All these should | Tennyson's lines on the death of the Duke of 
be seen by conductors on the outlook for the Clarence,“ Mourn in Hope,” by Sebastian B 





Schlesinger ; and Mr, George Henschel’s “The 
Discreet Lover”. composed. for and sung by — 
Mr. Ben Davies.. Three duets for soprano and 
tenor, by Hastings Crossley, are excellent, both 
for the voice-writing and the accompaniment. 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas give usa couple of 
books containing compositions by, Halfdan 
Kjerulf—the one a set of four vocal duets, the 
other a selection of ten songs arranged for voice 
and guitar by F. M. Harrison. The composer 
is already favourably known to lovers of national 
melody, and these collections will add still 
further to his popularity. A couple of songs by 
L.. Denza, “ Fettered” and “The Dawn of 
Love,” give evidence, the first especially, of 
power of sympathy in the treatment of words ; 
and mention may just be made of “Love's 
Golden Time,” by Frank L. Moir, and “ Hence- 
forth,” by Charles Deacon. _ Mr. Ernest G. 
White's “ Drifting with the Stream” (Williams) 
is a winning little song, with a graceful melody 
and an appropriate accompaniment. 

Mrs. Morton... Messrs. Novello's splendid 
albums for violin and pianoforte are literally a 
storehouse of good things for violinists, and the 
latest volumes—the one containing five pieces 
by Ferdinand David, and the other four pieces 
by Vieuxtemps—are likely to be as popular and 
as serviceable as those that have preceded 
them. The pieces are already known to most 
players, but it will be an advantage to have 
them in this handy form. Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas send out a well-written “ Mazurka ” for 
violin by A. Simonetti, and a charming “ Song 
without Words” for the same instrument, by 
Otto Cantor. The title-covers of both are a 
delight to the eye. ’Cello players, I should 
think, swear by the name of David Popper, 
whose latest compositions for the. instrument 
are a “Largo” and a “Quatriéme Gavotte,” 
both in “ye anciente mode” (Cocks). These 
pieces were lately played to the Queen at 
Balmoral by the composer, and though they 
are not easy they should be in. the portfolio of 
every capable cellist. : 


How aBaff we Geack 
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EARLY every girl ‘learns the piano.” 

So do many boys. But how many 

grown women, and how few grown 

. men, are able to play a simple piece 
passably? Not one in a hundred. can do it. 
Inquiry shows that most have never acquired 
the vaguest idea of the terms time, pitch, and 
the rest. They get disgusted with “pegging: 
away” blindly at a business which they don’t 
understand. And those who have learned: to 
play remember with anything but pleasure the 
hours spent in “ practising ”—that word of fear. 
Yet music is the most enjoyable of the arts. It 
probably gives more genuine pleasure than all 
the rest taken together. Be a man or woman 
cultured or uncultured, the case is rare where 
he (or she) does not find a great. delight 
in a song beautifully sung, a violin solo well 
played, even a Mozart Sonata finely interpreted. 
All children love music. Surely there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the method of teaching 
which results in their learning only to hate the 
thing they loved !_ What can be done to remedy 
this? An obvious answer is, make the method 
of teaching more interesting to children. Very 
little has been done in that direction as yet. 
The “ Magazine of Music Tutor” is the only one! 
know of where any attempt of the kind is made. 
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But so little is known of the child-mind that no 
fixed rule can be laid down ; we cannot say, if 
you teach children by any particular method 
they will be interested and learn. 


Lately it has been announced in the Review. 


of Reviews and elsewhere that Mr. Howard 
Swan and M. Betis have achieved satisfactory 
results by teaching languages to children by M. 
Gouin’s “ Series Method.” To test the method, 
Mr. Stead organised a committee, largely made 
up of school teachers, who, it may safely be 
presumed, would not madly haste to decide that 


their old methods should be superseded by the |: 


new'one. Nevertheless, this was the verdict : a 
verdict which some of the committee, at least, 
at once put into practice by introducing the 
method into their schools. Now, I had heard 
of Mr. Swan’s method before. Indeed, I once 
spent an afternoon receiving a lesson from him, 
with a view to applying the method to music. 
But I could not see how it was to be done. 
That, however, was some years ago, and since 
then both Mr. Swan and M. Betis have done 
much to develop the system first crudely worked 
cut by M. Gouin. So I arranged for Mr. Swan 
to call on me and bring my knowledge up to date. 
He came and talked continuously, whilst I made 
notes, musical, mental, and in lead-pencil. 

“ Now,” Mr. Swan commenced, “when you 
begin to teach a child to play, you want to teach 
him to play, not necessarily to teach him any- 
thing about your lines, spaces, black and white 
dots, and soon. But generally you set down a 
page-full of signs and tell him it is music. It 
isn’t music. To the child it is black and white 
marks, And whilst you go on talking about 
music, he is thinking about black and white 
marks, so that you are thinking about different 
things. A child can’t grasp an abstraction. If 
you play him a tune, he knows it is music, but 
he cannot understand such an abstraction as 
that music exists in a printed page of paper. 
What do you tell him? That if he learns all 
about these. signs, he. will—in the future— 
understand music. At every step you make 
theory precedes practice, abstractions precede 
concretes. Now, I would proceed this way: I 
would take some well-known tune, not ‘Ta- 
ra-ra,’ but a folk-song, and play it to the child, 
getting ‘him, if he likes, to sing it. .I would 
gradually lead him to want to play it, and let 
him find out how to do that toa great extent for 
himself, only helping him when he asks for help. 
Then I would put it to him that it would be 
convenient to have the tunes. noted down in 
some way, and encourage him to do it: His 
crude attempts I would induce him to modify in 
the direction of the orthodox notation. Finally, 
when he had finished that, he would know how 
to read music, and not until then would 1 com- 
mence with the training of the fingers.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “it might then be too 
late—the sooner the muscles are got under 
control the better.” 

“Well,” Mr. Swan went on, “that is a point 
needing to be worked out. In teaching lan- 
guages, M. Betis and myself go on these lines : 
that the tongue being the servant of the brain, 
you must teach the brain what it wants before 
making the tongue do it. In teaching a child 
the correct pronunciation of a foreign word, we 
do not give him a set of rules and try to make 
him say it rightly at first. . We talk to-the child, 
using the word, and in a little time he says’it 
naturally. Then we give him the rule. Simi- 
larly, in music I would. make the child ‘play 
before giving “him exetcises: If he comes to a 
difficulty he.will ask for exefcises, and, knowipg 
the reason for them, will take an interest in 
them when he gets them.” alts de j 

Press-day is at hand, and I have no timé to 


issue the subject will be further gone into. 
Meantime, it will be admitted that the direction 


| for improvement indicated by Mr. Swan seems 


a likely one. But, as he says, it needs working 
out, and next month I shall have a practicable 
plan to propose. 


“OR, Nuddier Chan Che 
Gferry.”” 
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Ts song should not be sung at all unless 





the (would-be) singer has a voice, con- 

siderable musical training, and humour. 

I am almost afraid to print it, lest I 
thereby become responsible for adding to the 
already large number of bass aggressors who 
outrage the muse of music by bow-wowing it in 
public and private. My excuse is that I have 
been able to give a few indications of the right 
‘way to sing it, and that for (so far as I know) 
the first time the accompaniment is rationally 
fingered. How often have I heard a really 
good artist make’ a hideous mess of the song 
simply because his accompanist rarely played 
one of the scale passages correctly from begin- 
‘ning to end, or if he did it was at the wrong 
time. This need not be any longer. Recog- 
nising that it will often have to be played by 
amateurs, I have given the accompaniment 
what seems on the whole the safest fingering. 
There are one or two obvious mistakes of fourth 
finger for thumb. As to the singer, my chief 
advice is, don’t bark. Whilst giving a free rein 
to the boisterous humour, don’t shout to make 
the effect. Sing the song on the whole softly, 
reserving your power for special passages. Use 
the ‘legato whenever it helps, namely at the 
passages we have marked. But don’t make the 
other parts excessively staccato. The long run 
in the middle of the song requires very careful 
singing. It should get gradually louder, and 
this is by no means easy to do. I have given 
rather more breathing marks than are necessary 
to the fully-developed singer: some of course 
may be dropped. The main thing necessary to 
secure an effective rendering is to remember 
that though the song is (supposed to be) sung 
by a giant who demanded a hundred reeds of 
decent growth for his capacious mouth, yet he 
must. bé a well-behaved, artistic giant, as a rule 
in evening dress. 


‘6. Dedicafion.”’ 
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R. CHARLESWORTH?’S song is a 
successful attempt in the very highest 
kind of music. Having set out to ex- 

_. préss strong human passion, he has 
done so without losing the indispensable sensuous 
beauty. It is impossible to give many written 
directions for the proper mode of singing his 
song. In the first place, however, note that the 
breathing-places are obvious; then. see that, 
commencing softly, there is a continuous cres- 
cendo until the tenth bar. Following that are 
four bars. of “quasi recitative,” which must be 
sung freely, yet without breaking the flow of the 
music. Then the regular rhythm commences 


passionate abandon. ‘The second verse is a 
repetition of the first. The accompanist, by the 
way, has his work cut out: that swinging bass 
is an important factor, and must be brought out, 
yet without covering the voice. 





report Mr. Swan further this month. In the ext 


again, and the last four bars must be sung with | ° 


“@om Kowfing.” 
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T seems rather late in the day to begin to 
teach anyone how to sing ““Tom, Bow- 
ling.” Everyone knows how to sing it— 
most will bitterly resent any suggestions 

for improvement. But I owe certain duties to 
Art. I publish these old ballads for the purpose 
of giving correct versions of them, and to show 
how they may be sung artistically. In the latter 
respect I must not be found wanting. I will 
boldly say that out of the, say, thousand per- 
formances of the song which fate arranged it 
should be my lot.to hear, I do not remember 
half a dozen good ones.’ The various faults | 
won’t describe: they may be gathered from the 
following list of “‘ Dont’s.” 

Don’t adopt a sailor-like swaggering air, as. if 
your foot were on your native deck and your 
name Van Tromp. Don’t say “darr-r-ling.” 
Don’t become too pathetic at the words “ Death 
has-broached him to.” Don’t-scream the high 
note at the words “manliest beauty” ; ditto at 
the last phrase of every verse. Don’t exceed, say, 
half-a-miriute for the upper note at “ gone aloft” 
and then give a prodigiots gasp, and a roar in 
the last note. And don’t sing the song at all 
unless you know it, and have a certain amount 
and a passable quality of voice. So much for 
“Don'ts.” Now for positive advice. Sing the 
song as simply as possible, without any ex- 
aggeration. of the pathos. ‘Take breath at the 
proper places, and do the little ornaments neatly. 
Carefully calculate your, crescendos and >the 
differences between your softs and louds. Say 
every word distinctly, and make the most of the 
vowels. So shall you sing this: song as it ought 
to be sung ; so will you attain to the only ballad- 
singing that brings a man peace at the last. 





Musdicaf Sketch. 
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LMOST every note of Mendelssohn’s 

little piece is fingered, and the expres- 

sion marks are all given. So little 

remains for us to say. Of course the 
“Sketch” might be called a “song without 
words.” The accompaniment must be subdued 
and the principal melody must be sung. The 
young student must aim always at sucking 
rather than hammering tone out of the piano. 
As to the ineaning of the piece, we are afraid it 


| has none in particular. Mendelssohn may have 


meant to tell a little story, or to describe a 
pretty flower, or a pretty young lady. Of one 
thing we may be certain : it is nothing to cause 
any great excitement; it is not the Battle of 
Prague or the University boat-race. The feel- 
ing throughout is gentle and tender, and must 
be expressed gently and tenderly on the piano. 


Ofte OcRool Oong. 
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HIS is an attempt to meet thew — s of 

’ our many scholastic readers who com- 

plain. of the difficulty of getting part- 

songs suitable to be sung by large 

numbers of children. Each part here has a 

distinct. tune, and in only one bar will any 

difficulty be found by those who take “ second.” 

Needless to say, I shall be glad to have any 

opinions as to. whether this kind of thing is 
adapted to school needs. 
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to get a saner judgment than has been possible 
g for years. We will not now go into mere ex- 
@g e "sc ramos fon. n of | travaganza over every bar, or on the other hand 


| treat anything Dvorak writes with chilling in- 


{ B M { 5 | difference. 
e 0 Q | This new mass, for instance, is being criticised 


A NEW MASS BY DVORAK, 
00 

FEW years since one could yo no- 

where without hearing the name of 

Dvorak invoked and his music played. 

The musical world was hypnotized. 

Not only must. Dvorak’s music be Dvorakish, 
but everyone else’s music must be the same. 
To find a market for your songs it was necessary 
to be very chromatic, and advisable to be very 
crude ; you must also use the “ flattened seventh ” 
a great deal, and your rhythms must be as 
vulgarly obvious as they could be made. If 
you wrote for the orchestra you must never 
allow half a dozen bars to pass without a bang of 
the cymbals. And so on,and soon. This was 
half a dozen years ago. Since then, O Earth! 
what changes hast thou seen! Dvorak found 
he was popular. Seemingly he thought any- 
thing would do for the English, so he wrote 
** St. Ludmila,” and we all know the story of the 
boyand the nuts. “St. Ludmila” most decidedly 
would not “go down.” We all felt that choice 
selection of fragments from Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn to be too loosely s rung 
together and intolerably monotonous. Dvorak’s 
English reputation had gone up like a rocket, 
and it came down like the stick. On the whole, 
Dvorak deserved pity. He was boomed for 
purely commercial reasons by his English 
publishers. It was natural that he should think 
everything he wrote good when everyone said 
that was the case. He composed “ St. Ludmila ” 
“at not nearly so great a pace as Handel accom- 
plished the “ Messiah,” and doubtless he thought 
he was inspired. He was mistaken. Dvorak’s 
music is of the sort that is slowly built up; there 
is no indication that it is an expression of a 
passion so intense as that which impelled 
Wagnerto writethe “ Flying Dutchman” in seven 
weeks, Dvorak is not capable of experiencing 
such passion. He knows he is not, and was 
only deluded by his admirers into thinking: he 
could turn out oratorio by the yard. Having 
worshipped Dvortk for a time, we took—not 
exactly to reviling him—but at least to treating 
himwith cold contempt. His “Stabat Mater” (of 
which the Daily Telegraph wrote “that no one 
could point to a single passige and say that it 
was in spirit or letter an imitative thing”) was 
left severely alone. ‘‘ St. Ludmila,” of course, 
lics in her grave, not to be resurrected, one 
thinks. An occasional symphony was played 
at the Richter concerts to satisfy his foreign 
admirers. His ‘ Requiem” (though called “a 
noble setting of the Office for the Dead” and 
much else) was in reality not half a success. 
Perhaps this lull has not been a bad thing. 
It has given us—and Dvorak—time to think. 
We have come to see that vulgar insistence on 
some particular rhythm is not: necessarily in- 
dividuality ; that there are other and perhaps 
better ways of making music than taking one 
phrase of no particular beauty and turning and 
twisting it for a certain number of minutes and 
then leaving off without having got anywhere. 
In a word, we now know that the fatal defect 
in Dvorak’s music is that the man has so little 
to say. At the same time, we know that how- 
ever little it is, it is something, and always of 
a peculiar flavour. And Dvorak—-who knows 
but that during the stoppage in the demand 
upon his productive powers he has had time to 
concentrate himself upon the task of writing 
only his best, however little it might be? Be 
that as it may, any work he now produces is safe 


in a spirit of unwonted fairness. An attempt 
to “boom” it might easily have resulted in the 
failure of the work, for we are all of us heartily 
sick of Dvorak being the greatest religious 
musician of the day. That kind of writing and 
talk merely creates: prejudice. The average 
verdict is (and with this I entirely agree) that 
the work is in every sense a small one and 
fairly good of its kind. It is perfectly free from 
sensational effects. There are few weak bars, 
and none astonishingly good. Performed in 
a Catholic Church it would create no excessive 
alarm in the bosom of the most respectable 
priest. It would be pure waste of space to go 
through the work in detail to prove the justice 
of this view. But in connection with this,Mass 
a more interesting question comes up: Will it 
be popular? My own notion is that it will not, 
and I propose to analyze the work to show why 
not, and at the same time to indicate the 
features in Dvorak’s music that seem to me to 
make for popularity (¢e., true popularity) and 
those that make against it. Well, in {the first 
place, at the present day we go to the concert- 
hall to be amused, not as a religious exercise, 
and the music we hear there is written not as 
a religious exercise, but to amuse. Obviously, 
religious music written to amuse is insincere, 
and insincerity cannot be popular for long. 
We are bound to call Dvorak’s: Masses and 
‘“‘Stabat Mater” for the most part insincer: 
music, for it is religious music written to amuse. 
On the other hand, we frequently get fine pas- 
sages, Z.¢., whenever the composer abandons the 
futile business of endeavouring to express what 
he does not feel and allows his imagination to 
work freely in its natural element—the wild, 
weird, and terrible. 
the ‘‘ Stabat Mater”; hence the general tame- 
ness of the present Mass in D. 

How little Dvorak felt the sentiment of the 
Kyrie is shown by the meaningless opening 
phrase : 









































It is not beautiful ; it has no connection with 
what follows. Why is it there at all? «Im- 
mediately we get the principal theme, sung by 
the chorus sopranos. It is of rather a plaintive 
character. 


pines 


Ky-ri-e e-lei - - son, pido vi eis 
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In the true sense of the word there is no de- 
velopment, no unfolding of the. emotional 
possibilities of the theme. It is played with, 
taken up now by one part, now by another, 
but nothing comes of jit all. After four pages 





Hence the, .nequalities of | | 


there is a pause, after which the Christi theme 
follows : 


porn 


Christe, Christe ‘e- lei < + + son. 








This is similarly dealt with. In this section, 
too, there is no real climax, though there might 
have been one (page 7) if there had been any 
feeling to fetch it about. After a short re- 
capitulation, number one terminates, and one 
feels inclined to say to Dvorak, ‘‘ When will 
you begin ?” 

I thought he meant to begin in the Gloria. 
But after a good opening we get back to the 
old dodge at the words “‘ Laudamus te”—the 
repetition of one phrase in various keys, and 
leading to nothing. Then there is a fugal 
opening, but the subject is of no more im- 
portance, and the fugue form is abandoned. 
Passing over the section ‘“Gratias agimus 
tibi,” which is broken up in the usual fashion 
and contains some rather effective passages, 
we have Dvorak himself again for a few 
moments. The “Qui tollis” is music of the 
strangest sort. Shutting one’s eyes one would 
think the curtain was about to rise on a 
dungeon scene, the prisoner (awaiting present 
execution) reclining on a heap of straw, and 
the inevitable chorus of monks chanting out- 
side, The opening of the Quoniam mis- 
leads one to think something good is coming, 
but we only get a repetition of the previous 
fugue. 

The opening of the Credo shows un- 
mistakably that Dvorak has come under the 
influence of Wagner. 


4 Atro Voices. 
Credo in un - um De - um 

















This, and still more its repetition at ‘“‘ Credo in 
unum Dominum” compels one to think: of the 
Hymn of Faith in “ Parsifal.” Space limitations 
compel me to pass over this whole number, 
merely remarking that both for performers and 


j| hearers it is the most grateful number of the 


work. The Sanctus is utterly commonplace, 
with occasional good bars. The Benedictus, 
too, is commonplace, and a complete failure to 
express the feeling of the words. Nor can it 
be claimed, on the other hand, as an attempt to 
write a new kind of Benedictus, which, by the 
way, needs doing very badly. But in the Agnus 
we get one more good number. There is no 
other word to describe the music but weird. 
In its way it is unapproachable..I give the 
opening : 
Tenor Soro. 



































it happens to be sung rather loudly, and then 
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This is worked skilfully, and some beautiful, as 
well as strange, effects evolved.’ The number 
(and of course the Mass) ends with a pianissimo 
phrase for voices alone, the orchestra joining in 
. on the last chord. 

To sum up, I cannot but’ think that Dvorak 
is entirely out of his element in religious music. 
In religious’ feeling he is deficient; and his 
feeling for the,wildly picturesque has few oppor- 
tunities. ‘When they occur, he at once: rises 

-to them, and'the music then written’ will be 
popular, for it’ is ‘sincere, vital—aggressively 
vital. But these purple patches are all too few. 
The remainder is music of the tamest kind—I 
‘might almost'call it :dull—and will not appeal 
to the purely musical, for it is not: beautiful nor 
‘truly original, nor to the religious, for it has no 
religious feeling. One must regret the waste of 
undoubted power, and hope that the gifted com- 

" poser will return -to the element where he truly |, 
i lives, where his’ imagination kindles and his in- 
: vention is stimulated: ° 
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GOVERNMENT inspector has a pre- 
carious official existence in Australia. 
Dr. McBurney, for instance, was last 
year “compelled to take an involun- 
-tary holiday for two months.” At the end of 
that time he was appointed to his post of -In- 
~spector of Music’untilithe end:of.the year. 1 
have not heard whether the engagement has 
since been lengthened or made _ permanent, 
“but shall be glad to hear that it has During 
‘five months’ Mr. McBurney ‘lectured to 1,100 
persons interested in’ music-teaching, examined 
| 22,300 children, travelled 3,500 miles, and for 
~ several weeks averaged ‘sixty-five hours a week 

-on public service. 
’ The new Melbourne musical magazine, “ The 
l Reveille,’ mentions’ his work and quotes from 
: ‘the Australasian Schoolmaster and other papers, 
. e.g. the Creswick Advertiser says: “It isto 
9 ‘be hoped that the Minister of Education will 
8 “be in Creswick on Saturday, so’ that he will be 
it -ablé not only to’ honour ‘the lecture by his 
0 ‘presence, but’ also’ to see-what an acquisition 
€ ithe Department has in’ Dr: McBurney, and 


4 


1S ‘that: it is men of his stamp who would make 
10 our educational system a ‘really excellent one.” 
d. ‘Mr. | Rae,’ secretary’ of’! the local’ ‘Teachers’ 
1€ Association at: Camperdown, said’ at: the’ close 


of one of the lectures : “He felt sure everyone 

‘Present would be only too pleased to again 

travel any distance to.attend another lecture 

| by Dr, McBurney,” The teachers “were. unani- 
‘Mous in congratulating the . Department, on 

The Camper- 
“At the’ request of 
‘the Ballarat ‘Teachers’ Association, very full 

a “notes of Dr, | McBurney’s lectures on Infant 
School Singing and Elementary Music Teach- 
ing are being: published .in' the Schoo/master, 
‘and are shortly’ to be issued in pamphlet form.” 
Dr. McBurney ‘isually ‘sends home’ 'to ‘his 
friends at ‘Christmas a* lithographed letter, 


“having secured: ‘his. services. 
down Chronicle remarks : 





| of these trave 


giving full accounts. of,. things . musical..in 
Australia... Last year he, had to-write a fort- 
night: sooner; “The man.who does. my llitho- 
graphical letters has fallen upon evil times, and 
is leaving Geelong to try his fortune in Sydney 
next week,” Dr.. McBurney. during the year 
examined 45,009 children, including the. 22,300 


"| referred to above., The. popularity of his lectures |' 


may be gauged by the. immense. number of 
teachers who tend, and. by. the fact that many 

as far as.twenty-four. miles to be 
present... His sister Mona.has been attending 
Prof. Marshall-Hall’s,.lectures. at Melbourne 
University during, the past year, and has kept 
up. the credit of “the family” by taking the 
Pianoforte Scholarship (£20), and being the 
only student to get “honours.” . Of the fourteen 
first-year students who commenced the ‘session, 
only four went up for.examination, and two. of 
those passed, The course of study. seems very 
severe and the standard high, as not only is 
theoretical work of all sorts necessary, but 
practical performance also on. at least two in- 
struments, so Dr. McBurney has. reason to be 
rather proud of “ Mona’s” success. . 
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HERE is a certain literary. journal in 
which from week to week a. large 
number of books are.announced as 
‘on our table.” If you look carefully 

at the list, you will find that many of the works 
mentioned have been published perhaps for six 
months, and the chances are that before you 
see them actually reviewed the very publishers 
themselves will have forgotten about their exist- 
ence. I am tempted to open thus by finding 
Dr. Spark's “ Musical Reminiscences.” (Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co.) on my table to-day, for 
the book has certainly. been out for half a-year. 
Inadvertently the “vital spark,” like the Scrip- 
ture. candle, has been kept under a bushel. 
Well, the “ Musical Reminiscences” are simply 
delightful. I read the book from beginning to 
end at a sitting without once nodding, and 
went to. bed in the small hours more than ever 
impressed with Dr. Spark's abilities as an enter- 
taining writer. There is much that is of per- 
manent value in the volume, including such 
chapters as those dealing with blind musicians, 
choirs, and organs, and their position in 
churches, the history of the Leeds, Musical 
Festival, etc,,and the drawings and specifica- 
tions of various large and representative organs 
add very much to the’ interest of a book that is 
not in any page wninteresting. Dr. Spark, I 
see, is sarcastically severe on the “effeminate 
top, music-critic ” (“tép, music-critic” is good) 
of “ the leading newspaper of the North,” whose 
“ prejudices and borrowed information are too 
much! known to be of any value’ 'to those who 
are in the swit”’—a'critic who, “having failed 
in -his-own profession, ought to. be hurled ‘from 
his false position, like-his father’s flute,” which, 
it seems, suffered a similar fate. This is almost 
as good as “the bestial weight: of a bombastic 
mewspaper,” by which: phrase an»: Edinburgh 
musician not so long.‘ago characterised ‘the 
work of a certain Scotsman critic: ‘Dr. Spark’ 6 
‘temper is pardonable, ‘but’ its display is’ un- 
"dignified. The incompetent nonentities: who 
control the musical. ‘criticism ” ‘ofsome pro- 
vincial organs ate‘ beneath ‘the: serious’ notice 
of serious artists. Why, it has: just recently 
become’ out: that a’ Scotch “critic.” who«has for 





the ‘last; two or°three seasons annoyed: Mr. 


» Manns and his orchestra:by a series of carping 
notices. is: a lady amateur. Criticism indeed ! 
Let Dr. Spark save his temper for a’ more 
worthy cause, and, like: the Psalmist, keep: his 
mind in perfect peace: I should add that: the 
“ Reminiscences " is graced: by an: admirable 
portrait of the genial Leeds organist. 

Now we come to a: book of a: very different 
character — Mr. Ebenezer. Prout’s. “ Fugal 
Analysis ” (Augener).:» Reviewers. are apt to 
use conventional. phrases about works of this 
kind ; but I: do: pot: know that I can say any- 
thing more to the point than: that ‘these theo- 
retical treatises of Mr. Prout's arc simply in- 
dispensable to every musician who would keep 
abreast of his art. ‘was talking: to a young 
friend, an enthusiastic harmony’ student,’ the 
other day. -He is studying “ Macfarren” with 
an old school professor, and ventured to suggest 
that he might: be: allowed: to use Mr. Prout’s 
Harmony concurrently with the ‘earlier’ work, 
“Not orthodox, sir; not orthodox,” was: the 
reply. And.then: it turned out'that the said 
‘professor had never seenthe’ book! I hope 
none of our’ readers who delight in: theoretical 
study are so blind to their own interests, The 
present volume: of Mr. Prout’s series: is’ the 
most valuable and comprehensive work of its 
kitid that: has ever appeared in English. It is 
impossible to do it anything like justice’ ina 
short notice such as this ; but those:who already 
know something of the author’s ability as’ a 
lucid and. . skilful exponent of the’ theoretical 
side of the art only need to have: their attention 
directed to the book to make: it their own: at 
once. The analysis of: various well-known 
fugues is. most admirably: and» exhaustively 
done, and the effect on all of us who play or 
listen to these ‘noble works must be an increased 
admiration: for this ‘gtyle of composition. So 
much at any rate’ I can say for myself: like 
Mr. Prout,:I have had fresh delight:in the “St. 
Ann’s” Fugue since: his analysis was: before 
me, and I think I have: played it better too. =! 
do not like to. see.a musician without books, ‘and 
I certainly should not» think very. highly of the 
professor.who' did not have every one of Mr. 
Prout’s series on his shélves. Let musicians 
hasten to‘remove ‘the éproach of Carlyle in 
characterising them asi*tawindbaggy sort of 
people,” who thought more of thee hair aun of 
the inside: of their heads ! : 

Here is a very neat little. quarto contninikty 
a hundred tunes by: the late: Dr.-Gauntlett; with 
hymns for the Christian year (Weekes and Co.). 
The tunes. were selected by the composet's 
widow before: her-death. but the task of com- 
pleting and: correcting the work has devolved 
upon her: daughter, Mildred, who presents: ‘the 
collection in an admirable dress. Dr. Gaunt-* 
lett,. who died) suddenly in ’ 1876, devoted long 
years.of enthusiastic work toward the improve- 
ment of Church music. He began at a time 
when the injunction to “sing to the praise and 
glory of God” was ‘responded to: only, by the 
clerk, a few dissonant voices, and.a handful of 
school :childten, but that condition of things 
makes’ an old story now: ‘The spresent collec- 
tion is made up of some very wellknown and 
popular tunes, and! of others which/are’ printed 
for the first time: They: are, of course, unequal 
in point of merit, but several are very fine, and 
all have something of the atderit: devotional 
spirit. which characterised their composet’s 
work. The little: book .can be: readily recom- 
mended to all who.wish to have the choicest 
specimens of: De Gagatiot's: genius within: one 
cover. 

Works: on TheBleinentsof Music” are aca 
sufficiently numerous to render doubtful: the 
success.of Mr. George L.:Allan’s. booklet béar- 
ing that title (Novello), especialiy ‘at’ the’ price 
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of half a crown. The author tells us that his | 
aim has been to elucidate first principles, step | 
by step, in clear and simple language, avoiding 
unnecessary and confusing technicalities. He ! 
has certainly succeeded in his aim; and, | 
although the book cannot be said to meet the 
proverbial felt want, it will yet be helpful to 
musical students who desire to have a thorough 
acquaintance with the rudiments of their art. 
Messrs. Novello also send us a “ Public School 
Edition” of the Cathedral Psalter, which has : 
already proved its value by a. widespread popu- 
larity; and a very neat little edition, giving the 
voice-parts, of Ouseley and Monk’s “ Unison 
Chants for the Psalter.” 

Mr. Heron-Allen.is already known as a copious 
and enthusiastic writer on the violin, and his 


on the occasion of its recent performance: by the 
Royal Choral‘ Society, that attention need only 
be directed to its publication by Messrs. Novello 
as one of their “ original octavo” editions. The 
notion that music written by a lady should be 
subjected to special tests, and made the subject 
of special remark on account of the composer's 
sex, is still prevalent in certain quarters, and it 
is little wonder that lady composers occasionally 
try to cheat the critics by using masculine 
pseudonyms. Miss Smyth ‘has, however, by 
her Mass proved both hef knowledge: and her 
inspiration ; and although some parts of the 


‘work are undoubtedly laboured and over- 
, weighted by technicality, there are others, such 


as the Benedictus, where the impression, 
gained by simple means, ‘is thoroughly effective. 


bibliography of the instrument now being issued , The Mass, as a whole, shows a vast amount of 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co. promises to ' industry and capacity, and’I feel sure that more 
be the most important and complete work of the | will yet be heard of the composer. Messrs. 
kind that has ever been published. The labour | Novello have also added to the same series the 
involved in such an undertaking is simply | Fifth Chandos Anthem of Handel, and Eaton 
enormous, and I would fain express the hope Faning’s pastoral cantata for children’s voices, 
that every lover of the violin will rally round the | «6 Buttercups and Daisies.” The latter is descrip- 
author as a subscriber, and so help to make the | tive of a day’s outing in the meadows, a treat: 
work a financial success. The present are the | dear to every child, and endeavours, by charming 
third and fourth parts of the bibliography. The | music and graceful words, to convey the manner 
former deals with periodical publications, and ijn which the sunny -hours°are spent. The 
in the latter an endeavour is made to collect Chandos Anthems, it is to be feared, are being 
the titles of the principal works of fiction having gradually forgotten, but they are really the 
violinists or the violin as their central: so7¢/. | grandest works of their class that were ever 
Mr. Heron-Allen will doubtless add Mrs. Andrew | written, and deserve to be more frequently per- 
Dean’s “A Splendid Cousin” (Fisher Unwin), | formed than they are. 
recently published, to his list of stories in which ; What seems to be a very useful and at the 
the violin figures prominently. | same ‘time a very simple invention is “The 
Mr. Josef Varge is not satisfied with the way | Scale and Arpeggio Practice Helper,” designed 
in which the theory of music is taught in the | by Miss Mary Freeman (Bradford-on-Avon : 
leading text-books, and so comes to the rescue | Wm. Botesio). It is meant to assist pianoforte 
with what he calls a “ Simplified Music Series” | students who are preparing for the musical ex- 
of primers. His latest contribution takes the title | aminations of the leading institutions, and the 
of “Harmony Unravelled ” (Novello), in which he | way it does so suggests the sugar-coating of the 
claims to give us a ‘system of harmony “capable | nauseous pill. Miss Freeman provides a cloth 
of logical explanation,” which, in his view, the | case in which there are two pockets, one marked 


conventional theories are not. Mr. Varge is | “In” the other “Out,” like an office indicator. | 


iconoclastic to a degree. “ Subdominant har- | In these pockets are a series of little paper 
mony” is to him a source of confusion which he | tablets, calling for certain practice-work from 
would abolish ; he would even deprive a chord | the student, who simply goes on taking the 
of the right. to belong to more than one key ; | tablets from the one pocket and putting them 
and he wants us to recognise what he terms a | jnto the other after fulfilling their require- 
“leading key” asa third element of the diatonic | ments. And so on, ad infinitum, or until he 
scale, ranking after the major and minor keys. | has passed his examination. It is an ingenious 
The minor common chord’is now named the ; idea, and should be seen by the ladies who play 
“dominant minor,” and the diminished seventh | tennis when they ought to be playing the piano, 
takes the title of the “ Neutral Quarter Chord.” | — Musicians, I suspect. are not very plentiful in 
A Neapolitan sixth is a certain tonic chord ; an | South America, and that is probably why Messrs. 
Italian sixth is a “two-three,” and a German | Griffith, Farran and Co. have sent us Mr. Dwight 
sixth is a “dis-seventh” resolved by “ fusion.” bey a om ¥ fat Raping Mink ve ae al: 
. . . ‘ . P % 
oe - eines ve ant is novel in “ Harmony | -rowded profession. Organist’ of the |pcal 
Jnravelled,” and Mr. Varge has at any rate a church and professor of profitable fruit-grow- 
right to the claim of being regarded as an | ing, who would not be happy in a land’ where 
original thinker. Whether his views will meet | duck suits can be worn all the year round ! The 
with acceptance is at least doubtful. To , verypictures in Mr. Whiting’s manual are enough 


my obtuse understanding at any rate, the older ; 2 make one’s teeth water ; and as to the profits, 


: .. . | if we are to believe him, fortunes are only wait- 
theory of: hatmody weet qune'as satisfying “2 ing for enterprise. Alas! we must still be content 
the new “unravelling,” and assuredly its techni- | tg get our peachés from the greengrocer in the 
calities are Jess confusing. | next street. 
Messrs. . Novello have just added to their ! THE CRITIC IN THE ARM-CHAIR. 
: Pies ; one 

excellent series of music primers, edited by Sir | 


John Siainer, an “Appendix to the: Double | ‘G} {d 

Bass,” by A. C. White, Professor at the Royal Richter oncer ia! 
Academy of Music. The appendix is specially i Pt 
provided for players of the four-stringed bass, 
which is gradually superseding the three-stringed 
instrument in our English orchestras. It con- has its orchestra, which gives high-class 
sists of scales in all the keys used for orchestral | concerts three or four times a week. 
purposes, short studies in each key, and various , The conductors are not all Richters (though 
interesting extracts from the scores of the great | Frankfort, Weimar. Carlsruhe and others have 
composers, all admirably fingered. The work | first-rate men), but by long playing together an 


cannot fail to be useful to all players and students ensemble is secured which far surpasses that 
of the instrument. ' attained by any “scratch” orchestra heard here. 








— 0 :-— 
HIS year we are to have only six Richter 
concerts. Every little town in Germany 


Miss E. M. Smyth’s musicianly “ Mass in D” | But London is content to go on with six Richter 
has already been so fully dealt with by the critics | concerts. per annum. Money is given .for 





picture-galleries, for libraries, and’ it .is being 
begged for a Dramatic Academy ; but» no 
Croesus comes forward with a plan (and the 
cash) for a national, or even municipal, orchestra. 
I am _ not sure he would do much good if he: 
did. The money would mostly reach (in the 
form of rent) the. well-filled pockets of the Duke. 
of Westminster or Lord Howard de Walden. 
Or it would serve as a temptation to the long- 
haired, short-sig!.cd foreigner, who would 
always be preferred by our®patriotic rulers to. 
home-fed talent... .So we mist e’en’ jog along as. 
we best can—with six Richter concerts a year. 
This season the programmes‘ will include: Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies, 5th, 7th, and -gth (choral),. 


overture, Agmont,;, Berliozs overture, King 


Lear; Cornelius’s song fiom Der Barbier von 
Bagdad ; Cherubini’s overture, Les Abencérages ; 
Dvorik's Slavische Rhapsodie ;-Fibich’s. over- 
ture, duf Carlstein; Goldmark’s overture, 
Gefesselter Prometheus; Grieg’s. scenes (soli 
and. chorus) from Bjérnsen’s drama ‘Olav 
Trygvason”; Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 
1; Mozart’s symphony in G minor ; Strauss’ 
Potme Symphonique, Lon Juan; Schubert’s 
overture, Des Zeufels..Lustschloss ; Smetana’s. 
Poéme Symphonique, Vitava; Wagner’s 
Schmiedelieder, closing scene from Das Rhein- 


| gold, Hagen’s Wacht \from Gofterdammerung, 


Love Duo from Die. Walkire, closing scene 
from Gotterdammerung, Siegfried, Exda and 
Wotan; Vorspiel,, Die Meistersinger, overture, 
Ler Fliegende Hollander, Charfreitagszauber. 
The dates are June 5 and every succeeding 


Monday until July 10. Of the items mentioned, | 


seven are novelties—those by Cornelius, Fibich, 
Goldmark, Grieg, Strauss; Smetana, and Schu- 
bert. Seven novelties jin the course of six 
concerts is good, though we are not so sure: 
about the novelties. It would be well to see 
English names a little more frequently of Dr. 
Richter’s programmes.:Surely we have coripgert 
equal to any of the “ new men” given above? 
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HE “hardest thing in the world,” in, the 
opinion of. the composer of “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” is toget a good operalibretto. 
This opinion was confided by Signor Mas- 

cagni to Sidney Thompson, who describes a week 
with the maestro in Slick and White. Signor 
Mascagni, is also troubled, it appears, about 
the public taste, which he believes to incline 
to. change of style and subject. If he had 
followed his first success by another opera of 
the same sort, he believes that he should have 
had “to put still more pepper into it,” or it 
would have “fallen flat.” He loves his work, 
but finds it “ frightfully exhausting.” His latest 
production “I Rantzay” has been calléd.“‘ idyllic 
and gentle,” but he assured) his visitor that it 
took a great deal of energy out of him. Hence 
he had determined to give a little rest both to 
the pubiic and himself.. His next work will be 
entitled. “ William. | Radcliffe.”,.1t was written 
when he was only twenty-two—that is, seven 
years. ago—and we are promised that it will be 


“ melodramatic enough.” At the same time, 


we learn’ that the composer is at work ona 
really new subject—that of“ Nero”—which he 
considers “ full of dramatic opportunities.” 

. To his visitor's question whether he is work- 
ing to further any peculiar views or aims for 
the future of Italian music, Signor Mascagn's 
reply was: “Certainly I have aims—perhaps 
wishes would be a better word. My artistic 
ideal is the even balance of ‘verisimilitude and 
beauty. 1 want always. tobe true,;¢éven to be 
realistic, but I want never to lose beauty. I 
don’t know how to put it.quite accurately. 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. GUTTENBERG, 
MANCHESTER. ) 
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OOD-MORNING, Mr. Lane.” 

G “ Good - morning,” replied Mr. 
Lane. ‘‘ What is_the cause of this 
morning visit ?” 

“Well, there is a large number of people 
desirous of knowing something about you and 
your work, and I have been instructed to obtain 
a few particulars for publication in the MAGA- 
ZINE OF MUSIC.” 

“ Ah, I see, an interview,” said Mr. Lane, 

“Yes,” I said, “that is exactly what it 
amounts to.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I care for such 
things,” answered Mr. Lane. “I am not enam- 
oured of the idea, and I do not} really care to 
talk about myself.” 

“But that is not the question,” I replied. 
“It is not a question of personal or individual 
modesty, but rather a matter which the public 
at large are interested in. People should, as a 
right, be informed of the work entailed in the 
training and tutelage of choirs.and the general 
production of high-class works, such|as the 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ and works, of a similar 
nature, and who is better able tu supply that 
knowledge than yourself ?” 

“Of course,” responded Mr. Lane, “I can 
see what you mean, and, put in that light, | 
suppose I had better offer no further objec- 
tions.” 

“TI think not,” I replied. “And now, Mr. 
Lane, where were you: born ?” 

“I was born in London in 1854, but of 
course that was inot my fault. For the most 
part of my earlier life I lived at Brighton, but 
for upwards of eighteen years I have been a 
Manchester resident, and you ‘kyow I) am ‘not 
an old man even now; I am, in fact, a young 
man with a bald head.” 

Mr. Lane specially claims to be a’ choir 
trainer and an impresario. His first recollec- 
tion of music is that he sang as a contralto in 
a Band of Hope choir.at the Crystal Palace, 
and he has also sung in temperance quartets 
at the Dome, Brighton. He: had an establisb- 


i. belonging to both choirs. 


house decorator, ‘but. he felt that music was to 
be his vocation, and on removing} to Man- 
chester in 1875 he took it up in earnest. Being 
of a retiting disposition, he’ felt compelled to 
refuse a conductorship offered to him in youth ; 
and even to this day modesty curbs his en- 
thusiasm. he 

Mr. Lane began with Tonic Sol-fa elementary 

classes, and in 1878 these developed into the 
Manchester Temperance Choral Society. This 
choir was defeated in the Crystal Palace com- 
petition of 1880, having an ill-balance of parts. 
Immediately, afterwards, the membership was 
thrown open to. non-abstainers, and the title 
changed to the Manchester ' Philharmonic 
Choral Society. Then returned the desire to 
again compete with temperance choirs, and the 
old temperance choir was reformed. Subse- 
quently the Temperance made ample amends 
for their 1880 reverse, as the choir has taken 
the first prize at the Crystal Palace contests 
against choirs from London, Leeds, Bradford, 
Cardiff, etc., and is indeed the only choir that 
has on f¢hree successive occasions secured the 
| highest award. Since this time the choirs have 
| been separate organizations, many members 
The present numbers 
jin each choir are: Philharmonic 300. voices, 
| aad 80 in the Temperance. The last named 
“are not just now meeting, although it is not 
| disbanded. In addition to the two choirs, Mr. 
|Lane has an elementary or recruiting class 
' numbering some 250 to 300 voices. There are 
|many members of the Philharmonic Society 
| who travel to Manchester every week, -all 
|the year round, to attend rehearsal, from 
|Oldham, Bury, Rochdale, etc.*° The main 
isecret of Mr. Lane’s success in the choirs’ 
rehearsals—when there are often 200 members 
present—is due to the fact that unless attend- 
}ance. has been regular there is no_ possible 
|chance of that member being included in the 
‘concert section. The conductor examines the 
| attendance register carefully, and looks for 
‘each individual member in his or her place, 
‘and of course makes his arrangements accord- 
ingly. This personal interest not only pleases 
|members, but increases friendship with the 
conductor. ‘The Philharmonic Society have 
made friends wherever they have been, and 
for a considerable period were engaged by Mr. 
De Jong when that gentleman’s series of con- 
certs were given in Manchester, and assisted 
in the production of. “Judas,” “Elijah,” and 
during the last season of Mr. De Jong’s con- 
certs they sang the choral. parts of “ Faust ” 
(twice), Handel’s “Ode on. St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
and Sullivan’s “ On Shore and Sea.” 

Perhaps the most pleasing testimonial of all 
was afforded by Sir Charles Haillé’s invitation 
to the Philharmonic Society to co-operate with 
his own choir for the opening ceremony of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition in “1887. Such 
an honour was hardly pleasing to other choirs, 
and the remark was made that the Philharmonic 
were Solfaists, and could not stand side by side 
with the Old Notationists. Even Sir Charles 
Hallé feared that the two notations would not 














ment of his own at the age of seventeen as a 


run together, but after the first rehearsal, all 
doubts were ‘set at rest, and Sir Charles wrote 
to Mr. Lane, “I am quite satisfied with your 
singers. I.can assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to say so.” 

Mr. Lane was very well known in Leeds as 
a concert-giver, where for five years he gave 
Popular Saturday Concerts, in the Coliseum, 
with moderate success. He well understood 
the Yorkshireman’s desire of obtaining “a good 
article for the money,” and was lavish in pro- 
viding it, spending £70 a night on these cheap 
concerts. The venture was a risky one, but 


terms for the hall. . Their efforts failed, and 
Mr. Lane was. invited to, resume, his concerts. 
His work of popularizing music in Leeds came 
to an end for'want ofa building, because the 
Coliseum diréctors now--only let the hall for 
successive nights. 

A little over two years ago Mr. Lane started 
in. Manchester a series of concerts on the 
Wednesday evening. This was done primarily 
to enable the shop assistants (Wednesday being 
the weekly half-holiday in Manchester) to at- 
tend a good concert. This, like the Leeds 
venture, was fairly successful, but Mr. De Jong 
having announced his intention of discontinuing 
his .Saturday night concerts, naturally the 
public looked to Mr. Lane as the one individual 
who would be most in touch with the popular 
fancy. 

“| was induced,” said Mr. Lane, “to change 
from Wednesday to Saturday night, and this 


concerts in Manchester.” 

“ And has your first season been a success ? 
I asked. ’ 

“Oh_ yes,” responded. the genial concert 
manager, “T have had a good season, and 
that in spite of the great cotton strike which is 
now going on. What kind of.a season’! should 
have had if the strike had not been on and. 
trade had been good I cannot, of course, say ; 


have suffered, as amusements of all descriptions: 
are more or less luxuries. 1 ought to say that one 
reason of my success must be attributed to the 
great interest the choir take in me and my 
work, and to their loyal support is also due my 
most magnificent benefit which took place the 
other evening. Next season I hope and in- 
tend to do even more than I did during the 
season just ended. I shall increase the number. 
of choral and orchestral nights to, at least, five. 
Performances on the usual complete scale will. 
be given of ‘Judas Maccabreus,’ ‘ Elijah,’ 
‘The Hymn of Praise,’ and a recital of Mas- 
cagni’s famous opera. ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
so that a good season ought to be the result.” 

_ A good example might well be copied by 
other conductors of choirs from Mr. Lane, who 
once addressed the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society as follows : “Don’t aim for 
encores. _The most deserving efforts are often: 
the least noticed. Do your work well, and let 
the result take care of itself.” 

Before bidding Mr. Lane “ good-day ” I took. 
the opportunity of inquiring his views on the 
much-discussed. subject in Manchester, “Why, 
don’t we-havé a musical festival ?” 

“‘In my opinion,” said Mr. Lane, “I do not 
think we require one here at all. We have a 
festival every winter at Sir Charles Hallé’s con- 
certs, for there he has everything that is to b®- 
had at the best festival ever held.” 

W. K. M. 





A CORRESPONDENT has lifted up his voice against. 
the excess of accompaniment which, in his opiniou,. 
crushes the voices of solo singers. He regards it as 
unreasonable to attend upon a single voice with so-- 
many instruments as are used when a chorus is being 
sung. That his complaint is just can hardly be- 
denied, nor will, anybody dispate. the statement that 
conductors do not sufficiently repress, in their in- 
strumental followers, what is, not so much ardour as. 
carelessness. But it should be remembered that a, 
chef d'orchestre is bound to carry out the intentions. 
of composers, who are much more frequently to 
blame than himself. The whole situation arises from 
the position now assigned to the orchestra in relation. 
to vocal music. 1 may truly say of that position thet. 
‘it has increased, is increasing, and ought to be. 
diminished.” ' ' 





once, successful, local caterers offered higher 





has been my’ first season of Saturday night 


but there is no doubt that many entertainments. . 
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‘Gamiffe Saint-Saens on 
@ranyz lbidzt. 
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HE young men of to-day can hardly imagine 
the ¢c/lat, the magical prestige, with which 
the name of Liszt flashed upon the horizon of 
the young musicians of the early part of the 

Second Empire—a name so foreign to the ears of a 
Frenchman, sharp and hissing as the edge of a sword 
that cuts through the air, torn by the Slavic Z as by 
a stroke of lightning. The artist and the man seemed 
to belong to fairyland. After having embodied on 
the piano the spirit of romanticism, Liszt, leaving 
behind him the glittering trail of a meteor, disappeared 
for a while behind the curtain of clouds which then 
veiled Germany—a Germany different from the one 
of our day ; a mass of little kingdoms and independent 
duchies, bristling with turreted castles, and preserving 
even in its Gothic script the look of the Middle Ages, 
every trace of which had disappeared from France, 
in spite of the efforts of the poets to restore its 
beauty. 

The greater part of the pieces which Liszt pub- 
lished ‘seemed beyond the possibility of any executant 
but himself, and were so indeed, if played according 
to the old methods, which required perfect immobility 
of the whole body, the elbows close to the side, and 
allowed only a limited action of the forearm. It was 
known that at the court of Weimar, disdainful of his 
former success, he was occupied wjth serious com- 
position, dreaming of a renovation of art—a purpose 
which excited much anxious comment, as is always 
the case when a new world is to be explored or an 
accepted tradition broken. Moreover, the impressions 
left by Liszt'in Paris gave ample ground for all sorts 
of surmises. Even the truth did not always appear 
probable when it was told about him. It was said 
that at a concert of the Conservatory, after the 
“Pastoral Symphony” of Beethoven had been’ per- 
formed, he had dared to play the whole composition 
over again alone, the amazement of. the audience 
being quickly replaced by a tremendous enthusiasm. 
Again, it was said that another day, bored with the 
docility of the public—tired of seeing this lion, ready 
to tear to pieces anyone who displeased it, forever 
fawning at his feet—he determined to arouse it, and 
amused himself by coming late to a concert at the 
Italiens, and calling on some fine ladies in their boxes 
laughing and chatting, until the lion began to growl 


- and roar. At last he seated himself at the piano, 


when the fury abated, the only demonstrations being 
those of pleasure and admiratioa. 

Many things more are told of him, which are hardly 
withia the limits of this article. Only too much has 
been said of his success with the women of his’ day, 
his taste for princesses, and all the exterior phases 
of his personality. It is high time for us to take 
account with more care of his serious side, and‘ of 
the important rdle which he played in contemporary 
art. 

The influence of Liszt on the destiny of the piano 
was immense. I can best compare it with the revo- 
lution brought about by Victor Hugo in the mechanism 
of the French language. This influence was more 
powerful than that of Paganini in the world of the 
violin, because Paganini dwelt always in an inacces- 
sible region where he alone could live, while Liszt, 
starting from the same point, deigned to descend into 
the practical paths where anyone could foltow who 


would take the trouble to work seriously. To play | 


like him on the piano would be impossible. As Olga 
Janina said, in her strange book, his fingers were not 
human fingers; but nothing is easier than to follow 
the course he marked out, and in fact everyone does 
follow it whether he knows it or not. The great 
development of sonority of tone, with the means of 


obtaining it, which he invented, has become the in- | 


dispensable condition and very foundation of modern 
execution, ' ; 

These means are of two kinds: the one pertaining 
to the technical methods of the performer, especially 
gymnastic exercises ; the other to the style of writing 


for the piano, which Liszt completely transformed. | 


Beethover scornfully ignoring the limits of nature, 


imposed his tyrannous ‘will upon the strained .and | 
overtaxed fingers, but Liszt, on the contrary, takes 

them and gently exercises them in their own. natural | 
direction, so that the greatest amount of effect they | 
are capable of producing may be obtained ; and, there- | 
fore, his music, so alarming at first sight to the timid, | 
is really less difficult than it appears; for by hard | 
work the whole body is brought into play, and talent 
is rapidly developed. We owe to him also the inven- 
tion of picturesque musical notation, thanks to which, 
by an ingenious disposition of the notes, and an extra- 
ordinary variety in presenting them to the eye, the 
author contrived to indicate the character of a 
passage, and the exact way in which it should ‘he 
executed. To-day these refined methods are in 
general use. 

But above all we owe to Liszt the introduction on 
the piano of orchestral effects and of sonority, so far 
as these are possible on that instrument. {His method, 
of attaining this end—a method not indeed within the 
reach of everyone — consists in substituting in the 
transcription a free translation fora literal one, Trans- 
scription thus understood and practised becomes in a 
high degree artistic ; the adaptations by Liszt for the 
piano of the symphonies of Beethoven—above all that 
of the Ninth for two pianos—may be regarded as | 
masterpieces in this line. To be just, and to give 
every one his due, it must be said that the colossal | 
work of arranging Beethoven’s nine symphonies: for 
the piano had already been attempted by Kalkbrenner, 
who deserves great credit for it; and although he 
was not strong enough for the task, this attempt 
very probably gave the first start to Liszt’s glorious 
work, 

Liszt, undeniably the incarnation of the genius of 
the medern pianoforte, saw his compositions, for this 
very reason, discredited and spoken of scornfully as 
“pianist’s music.” The same disdainful title might 
be applied to the work of Robert Schumann, of which 
the piano is the soul; and if no one has thought of 
reproaching him, it is because Schumann, in spite of 
great effort in that direction, was never a ‘brilliant 
| performer ; he never left the heights of “legitimate ” 
art to revel in picturesque illustrations on the operas 
of all countries. But Liszt, at that time, without 
caring what was said of him, scattered lavishly and at 
random the pearls and diamonds of his ‘overflowing 
imagination. 

Let me say in passing that there is a great deal 
of pedantry and prejudice in the scorn which people 
often affect for works like the ‘Fantaisie ” on “Don 
Juan,” or the ‘‘ Caprice” on the “Faust” waltz. 
There is more talent and real inspiration in such 
works than in many compositions we see produced 
every day, more serious in appearance, but of empty 
pretentiousness. Has it ever occurred to anyone that 
the greater part of the celebrated overtures—those of 
“Zampa,” “ Euryanthe,” and ‘*’Tannhauser,” for 
example—are really orly fantasies on the motives of 
the operas which they precede? By taking the 
trouble to study the fantasies of Liszt, it will easily be 
seen to what degree they differ from any sort of pot- 
pourris—pieces where tunes of an opera taken at 
random only serve as acanvas for arabesque, garlands, 
and ribbons. It will be seen that the author knew 
how to draw the marrow from any. bone; that his 
penetrating genius knew how to discover and fructify 





an artistic germ, however hidden, under vulgarities 
and platitudes. When he attacks a great work like 
**Don Juan” he brings out the principal beauties, 
_and adds a commentary which helpé us to understand | 
| and appreciate its marvellous perfection and perennial 
| youth. 
The ingenuity of his pianoforte combinations is 
' simply prodigious, as the admiration of all who culti- 
vate the piano testifies ; but [ think perhaps the fact 
| has not been sufficiently noticed that in the least of 
his arrangements the intelligence of the composer 
| makes itself felt, the characteristic ‘* earmark” of the 
great musician is apparent, if only for an instant. 
Applied to such a pianist, who draws from the 
| piano the-soul-of music, the term “ pianist’ ceases to 
|.be an insult, and .‘‘pianist’s music” becomes a 
‘ synonym for musician’s music, and indeed who, in 
‘ our time, has not felt the powerful ‘influence of the 
piano? This influence began before'the piano itself 
—with the well-tempered clavichord of Sebastian 
Bach. From the day when the “‘ temperament” of 








the scale introduced the inter-relation of sharps and 
flats, and made the practice ofall keys allowable}the 
spirit of the-clavier entered the world. The ‘inven- 
tion of hammer mechanism, secondary from the point 
of view of art, has produced the. progressive develop- 
ment of a sonority unknown to the clavichord, and 
immense material resources which, by the introduc- 
tion of the unlimited use of the heretical enharmonic 
system, have made the piano the devastating tyrant 
of music. 

From this heresy, to be sure, proceeds nearly the 
whole of modern art. It’ has been too rich in results 
to allow us to deplore it, but it is nevertheless a heresy, 
destined to disappear some day—a day’ probably far 
distant, but inevitable—in consequence of the same 
revolution that gave it birth. What will remain then 
of the art of to-day? Perhaps Berlioz alone, who, 
not having used the piano, had an instinctive aversion 
to enharmonic writing. Ia this he is the opposite of 
Richard Wagner, who pushed this principle to its 
extreme limits, and who was the embodiment of the 
enharmonic system. The critics, and in their turn 
the public, have nevertheless put’ Wagner and Berlioz 


in the same box—a forced conjunction that will , 


astonish future ages. 
Without wishing to linger too long over the 


| fantasies which Liszt wrote on the motives of operas 


(there is a whole library of them), we should not 
forget to mention his *‘ Illustrations du Prophete,” 
which comes toa clithax as dazzling as it is unexpected, 
or the ‘* Fantaisie and Fugue” for organ on the 
chorale “ Ad nos, ad salutarem undam.” This last 
is a link between the arrangements, more or less free, 
and the original work of the author. It is a gigantic 
composition, the performance of which lasts not less 
than forty minutes, and it has this distinctive charac- 
teristic, that the theme does not once appear alone in 
its integrity. It runs through the whole, but below 
the surface, just as the sap circulates through a tree. 
‘The organ is treated in an unusual way, which greatly 
augments its resources. The author seems to have 
foreseen by intuition the recent improvements'in the 
instrument, just as Mozart in his ‘ Fantaisie and 
Sonata in C Minor” divined the modern piano. A 
colossal instrument easily handled, a‘ performer 
thoroughly familiar with the mechanism of the organ 


‘-and piano, are indispensable to the proper execution 


of this piece, which means that the opportunities of 
listening to it under good conditions are exceedingly 
rare. yt 

The “Soirées de Vienne,” the “ Rhapsodies Hon- 
groises,” although built upon borrowed themes, are 
genuine artistic creations, where the author manifests 
a most subtle talent. The Rhapsodies may be con- 
sidered as illustrations of that curious and interesting 
book written by, Liszt on the music of the gipsies. 
It is entirely wrong to consider them merely brilliant 
pieces. In them we find a reconstruction and, if we 
may so say, a’ civilizing of a-national music of the 
highest artistic interest. ‘The composer did not aim 
at difficulties. (which did not exist for him), but at 
picturesque éffect, and a. vivid reproduction of the 
outlandish. orchéstra of the Tziganes (gipsies). 
Indeed, in his works for the piano. he never makes 
virtuosity an end, but always means. If not judged 
by this standard his music becomes the reverse of 
what it was intended. to be, and is rendered unin- 
telligible. 

It is a strange fact that this great artist and pianist 
has not poured his genius into his original pianoforte 
compositions, Excepting always the magnificent 
“‘Sonata’””—a bold and stirring work which has no 
equal in contemporary music—Schumann and Chopin 
easily out-do him in: this field. Nevertheless, ‘the 
“ Méditations. Religieuses” and the ‘Années de 
Pélerinage” contain some beautiful pages ; yet the 
work is incomplete—the wing seems to beat and break 
against an invisible dome, one knows not how ; the 
author seems to exhaust himself trying to reach an 


' inaccessible ideal ; and we feel a sense of uneasiness 


hard to define, a painful anxiety followed by insuper- 
able weariness. I should except the ‘‘ Scherzo” and 
‘‘ March "—a dazzling and bewildering wild hunts 


man’s ride, the execution of which, unhappily, is not 


easy to attain—aad' the triumphant ‘Concerto in’ 


Flat”"—but in this last the orchestra comes to the | 
rescue, the piano alone being insufficient. The same | 
may be said of the *‘ Mephisto Waltz” (No. bi : 


| 
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done later. 


In the fades especially,-as. with Cramer and | part to play, the one reigning om the stage; the other 
Clementi, we find the grand style and the great|in the concert hall; for Wagner proclaimed every- 
These ¢¢udes the composer probably did | where that heewrote works of a complex. nature, in 
not consider of as much importance as some others of | which music was only a part, forming with poetry and 
his works for the piano.: One of them, ‘‘ Mazeppa,” 
easily passed from piano to orchestra, and became one | great and generous soul, always ready to devote him- 


musician. 


of the ‘* Poémes Symphoniques.” 


In these celebrated poems, so variously criticized, | domineering spirit of his dangerous,and colossal Jro- 
together with the symphonies ‘‘ Dante” and “ Faust,” | ¢ég¢, who was incapable of sharing the empire of the 
we are in the presence of a new Liszt—the Liszt.of | world even with his best friend. 
Weimar, the great, the true, whom the smoke of the 
incense burned on the altars of the piano had too long 

- concealed from view. Boldly entering the path opened | the devotion was. The great: artistic movemen 
by Beethoven with the “ Pastoral Symphony,” and so 
brilliantly trodden by Berlioz, he leaves the worship 
of pure music ‘for that of so-called ‘‘ program 
music,” which claims to depict clearly and definitely 
both characters and feelings. Plunging headlong into 

. harmonic novelties, he dares what none other has dared 
before him ; and if it sometimes chances that, to use 
the ingenious euphemism of one of his friends, he 
passés the limits of the beautiful, yet even here he 
makes some happy hits, and also some brilliant dis- claring descriptive music heretical. 


coveries. The mould of the’ancient symphony and the 
hoary overture is broken, and he proclaims the reign 
- of music freed from all rules except those only which 
the author himself makes to fit’ the environment in 
which he has chosen to work. 
With the orchestral sobriety of the ‘classic sym- 
phony he contrasts all the wealth of the modern 
- orchestra, and, as he has by marvels of ingenuity re- 
produced this wealth on the piano, he now, turning the 
brilliant light of his virtuosity upon the orchestra, 
-creates a new orchestration of infinite richness, by 
making use of the hitherto unexplored resources which 
the more perfect manufacture of instruments, and the 
increased development of technique in the performers, 
put at his command. 
Wagner are often cruel. _He does not take into ac- 
a -count the fatigue which results from superhuman 
A -efforts. He constantly demands the impossible. One 
must get through it in the best way possible. The 
methods of Liszt are not open to this criticism. He 
-demands of the orchestra all that it can give, but no 
of ‘more. 
Like Berlioz, Liszt made expression the object of 


1 

* instrumental music, which tradition consecrated to the 
it ‘worship of form and impersonal beauty. Not that 
ie Liszt neglected these things. “Where do we find purer 
He ‘form than in the second part of “Faust” (Gretchen ”), 
ne ‘in the “ Purgatory” of Dante, or in ‘‘ Orpheus”? 
ng But it is in the exactitude and intensity of his ‘expres- 
ss, sion that Liszt is really incomparable. His music 
nt ‘Speaks, and will be heard, unless the ears are wilfully 


‘Closed beforehand by prejudice. It utters the inex- 
he pressible. 


Perhaps he made the mistake (very excusable ac- 


written at first for thepiaro, but with theultimate | to suppose that. Liszt,-knowing himself to be powerless 
purpose of arranging it for the orchestra, which was | alone to move the world, dreamed of an alliance with 


the great reformer, in which each would have had his 








scenic representation an indivisible whole. But Liszt, 


self to a noble cause, had not taken into account the 











has created a kind of oratorio entirely different ‘from 
the classical model, an oratorio separated itito varied 
and independent scenes, in which the picturesque is a 
marked characteristic. 
freshness and grace of the legend which yave it birth, 
and one cannot help regretting, in listening to it, that 
the author did not write for the stage. He would 
have brought to it not only the secular note of his 
personal charm, but also a great dramatic sentiment, 
and a respect for the nature and powers of the human 
voice too often absent in the célebrated works which 
everyone has heard. ‘* Christus,” which the author 


“St. Elizabeth” has‘all’the > 


The methods of Richard | place where music can, without great sacrifice, be 














with the dramatic action. He has created a whole 
world in this style. How are we to explain such a 
contradiction? Ina way as ingenious as it is simple. 
‘* Yes,” they say, “music has a right to be descriptive, 
but only on thestage.” Miserablesophism ! On the 
contrary, thanks to. scenic representation, to the 
‘‘stage setting,” and so on, the theatre is the very 


entirely devoted to the expression. of. sentiment. 
What becomes of the overtures and the fragments of 
Wagner's works when they are performed in the con- 
cert hall, if they are not descriptive instrumental 
music, otherwise called “ program music”? What, 
then, is the prelude to the third act of “ Tannhiiuser,” 
which claims to relate all that takes place in .he 
entr'acte, to give a history of the pilgrimage to Rome, 
and of the malediction of the Pope? And what sig- 
nifies the deference shown by Wagnerians to the 
works of Berlioz, who did not write a note of -‘* pure 
music” ?,, Enough has been said on this subject, The 
spectacle; of. ingratitude and dishonesty is too dis- 
heartening to dwell upon long. : 
Let ys rather ascend. the luminous summits of the 
works of the master, regretfully passing by many 
compositions of great interest, such as the marches, 
choruses, the ‘* Prometheus,” etc., in order to con- 
template the great religious compositions into which 
































regarded as his most important work, is a composition 


We know now, since the publication of the corre-| of exaggerated dimensions, and goes beyond the 
spondence between Liszt and Wagner, on which side} bounds of human patience. 


Endowed with grace 
t | and charm rather than force and power, ‘‘ Christus,” 


started by Liszt was turned against him ; his works | heard in its entirety, is rather monotonous, but it is so 
were thrown out of the concert hall to make rvom for | written that it may be divided into separate parts, 
those of Wagner, which, according to the theories of | which can be performed in fragments without muti- 
the author himself, were written especially for the/ lating the whole. = 
theatre, and could not be heard elsewhere without 
danger of becoming unintelligible. Taking up again | but unequal. 
the arguments of the classic school, the Wagnerian | which he has left us. 
critics undermined the foundations of the works: of} must the same be said { 
Liszt, by preaching the dogma of pure music, and de-| Corneille less great. The ‘Triple Concerto” of 
Now it is evident | Becthoven, the variations of Mozart on ‘‘ Ah! vous 
that one of the greatest forces of Wagner, one of his |-dirai-je, maman ?” Wagner’s Lallet music in “ Rienzi,” 
most powerful means of affecting the public, had been | do not diminish the fame of their authors. 
precisely this development of descriptive music, | there are among the compositions of Liszt some use- © 
carried to its extreme limits. He performed almost | less works, there is nevértheless not one which does 

a miracle in this line, when he succeeded during the} not bear the marks of his touch, the imprint of his 

whole of the first act of ‘“‘ The Flyiag;Dutchman” in| personality. His gréat fault is that he lacks modera- 

making us hear the sound of the sea without interfering | tion ; he does not stop himself in time, but loses him- 


Viewed as a whole, the work of Liszt is immense 
There is a chuice to make in the works 
Of ‘how many great geniuses 
** Attila” does not make 


If, then, 





self in stupid digressions of wearisome length. He 
was aware of this himself, and anticipated criticism 
by noting passages in his compositions’ which could 
be left out. These cuts often detzact from’ the beauty 
of the whole, and it is possible to find better ones 
than those indicated by the author. ‘His music 
bubbles over with melody, a little too much for the 
taste of Germany, and for those who adopt her ideas 
—people who affect great scorn for all singing phrases, 
regularly developed, and can be pleased with nothing 
but polyphony, no matter how heavy, sulky, awk- 
ward, or confused. It makes no. difterence to some 
people that music is devoid of charm and elegance, 
or even devoid of ideas and correct. composition, as 
long as it is complicated. 

But the richness of melody, in the works which 

now occupy us is balanced by as great a richness of 
harmony. In his bold search in the world of new 
harmony ‘Liszt -has: far isurpassed all that was done 
before him. Wagner himself has not attained the 

audacity shown in the prelude to “ Faust,” written in 

a hitherto unknown tonality, yet containing nothing 

to wound the ear, and in which it is impossible to 

change a single nate. 

Liszt has the inestimable advantage of having 

typified-a people; Schumann is the soul of Germany ; 

Chopin of :Poland ; Liszt of the Magyar. He was 








im 
te ‘cording to my way of thinking) of believing too | he has poyred his purest genius—the ‘* Masses,” the | a delightful: combination of pride, native elegance, 
“e ‘implicitly in his own creatiun, of wishing to impose | ‘‘ Psalms,” the “‘ Christus,” and the ‘ Legend of St. | and wild, tameless energy. These. traits lived and 
8). iit on the world too soon. Owing to the attraction of | Elizabeth.” In these serene regions the ‘‘ pianist "| breathed in his marvellous playing, in which the most 
Be an enormous, almost magical, prestige, and a personal | disappears. A strong tendency to mysticism, which | diverse gifts met—those even which seem to con- 
xed magnetism which few men possessed in a like degree, | shows itself from time to time in his compositions, | tradict each other, like absolute correctness combined 
a he gathered about him and fanaticized a cluster of | finds here its place and its entire development.’ It is| withithe most extravagant fancy. Haughtily wearing ° 
‘ine young and ardent minds, blindly devoted to him, who | present even in the piano pieces, where it produces | his patrician: pride, he never had the. air of ‘a 
asked nothing better than to take part in a crusade | sometimes a strange effect, as in “ Les Jeux d’Eau de| gentleman who plays the piano.” When he played 
sist against old dogmas, and to preach the new gospel. | la Ville d’Este,” in which harmless cascades become | his “ St. Frangois-de-Paule Marchant sur les Flots,” 
rte These hare-brained fellows, who feared no exaggera- | finally the dayspring of life, the fountain of grace, | he seemed almost an apostle. One could almost see 
ent ition, treated the symphonies of Beethoven, with the | with Scriptural quotations. the foam of the furious waves dashing upon his pale, 
“a exception of the Ninth, as useless old rubbish, and| To the surprise.of many, Liszt has made use of the impassive face, with its ‘eagle eye: and clear, sharp 
pin everything else in like manner. voice with consummate art, and he has studied / profile.” The most tremendously violent soundings of 
the Thus they disgusted, instead of carryfng with them, | thoroughly. and treated with perfect correctness Latin | brasé would ‘be followed by the=fine-drawn cobwebs 
de the great mass of musicians and critics. When these | prosody. The great composer of fantasies is a fault-| of a dream. Entire passages were given as if they 
the Wars were at their height, Liszt, battling proudly with | less liturgist: The perfumes of incense, the play of| were parentheses. The remembrance of his playing 
oi his small but valiant band, became infatuated with the | colours in’ stained-glass windows, thé gold of the} consoles me for being no longer young. Without 
the works of Richard Wagner, and brought out “ Lohen- | sacred vessels, the wonderful splendour of the cathe: | entirely agreeing with M.-de Levy, who said ‘that 
Lan | grin ” triumphantly on the Weimar stage—a work | dral, are reflected in his masses with deep sentiment | « Anyone who-.could® attain as great a technique 
ome 4 which no theatre had ventured to produce, although it | and penetrating charm, The Credo in his mass} would on that very account be farther removed from 
per- had already been published. In a pamphlet, “ ‘Tann- | composed for the cathedral in Gran, with its magnifi-} him,” still it is certain that Liset’s prodigious tech- 
and hduser’ and * Lohengrin,’” which made an immense | cent ‘ceremonial, its bold and beautiful. harmonies, nique’was Ghly,one of the factors of his talent.’ It 
ints- impression, he announced himself as the prophet of a| and its powerful colouring, iis dramatic effect, never| was not his fingers alone which ‘made-him such a 
Pre new doctrine. It would be difficult to give any idea | theatrical and especially appropriate to and admissible} marveliows~perfovmer, but the qualities of the great 
1 £ at the present day of the tremendous efforts he ‘used, | in the mysteries of the Church, is alone sufficient to| musician and the great poet-which he-posséssed, hi 
the together with all his enormous influence, to spread the | place the composer in the front rank of the great large heart, atid his “beautifab soul—above all, ig 
saitie Works of Wagner, and to place them in the theatres | musical poets. Blind is he who does not see it ! ‘} soul of his race. \ 


hitherto most violently opposed to them. We are free 








In the “Christus,” and in “St. Elizabeth,” Liszt 





His great heait “appears in all its nobility in’ the 
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took which he wrote on Chopin. Where others would 
have found a rival Liszt saw only a brother-in-arms, 


and endeavoured to show the great creative artist in 
one whom at that time the public still looked upon | [7 = | 
He wrote French in an , 


only as a charming virtuoso. 









































eccentric and cosmopolitan style, taking words out of 9 Fi s ; 
his imagination, or anywhere else, as he had need of -- f creme anaes > cae 
them ; our modern symbolists have done far worse by (2 _—— PRO sD ba a nea 


us. Nevertheless, the book on Chopin is most re- 


markable, and helps wonderfully in understanding | 
I cannot take exception to | 


and appreciating him. 














. . In pages 40 to 54, where the simple breadth of 


anything in it, save one severe criticism on the the period with the sustained chords of the accom- 
. * 5 99 iti . . : . 
‘* Polonaise Fantaisie,” one of the last compositions | paniment leaves it a little bare, I should like in it 


of its author. It is, to me, so touching ! Discourage- 
ment, disillusion, religious thoughts, and hope an 
*-ust in immortality, all this in a winning and beauti- 
fil form, Is this nothing ? Perhaps the fear of seem- 
ag partial, by always praising, inspired the criticism 
which surprises me so mach, The same fear haunts 
me sometimes myself when I speak of Liszt. I have 
often been rallied for what they call my weakness for 
his music. But even if the feelings of gratitude and 
affection with which I am filled come before my eyes 
like a prism to colour his image, I do not deeply regret 
it. But I owed him nothing, I had not felt his per- 
sonal fascination, I had neither seen nor heard him, 
when I fell in love with his first symphonic poems, 
which pointed out to me the path in which I was to 
find later my **Danse Macabre” and ‘‘ Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” and other works of the like nature. I 
am, therefore, sure that my judgment is unbiased by 
outside considerations, and I am altogether responsible 
for my opinions. Time, which puts everything in its 
place, will be the final judge. 

The sympathy which.the great artist was kind 
enough to feel for me bas honoured me with the fol- 
lowing precious letters. Asa rule there is too much 
praise (praise which I well know is in great part 
courtesy) to be appropriate to this article. But Ican- 
not deny myself the pleasure of giving some extracts, 


“ RomE, July 14, 1869. 
‘* DEAR AND HONOURED FRIEND, 


| some incidental additions, and some polyphonic com- 
| binations, as the German ogres call it. Pardon me 
' this criticism of details. I would not risk it, could 
I not assure you in all sincerity that as a whole your 
‘ work pleases me particularly, I played it the day be- 
lore yesterday to Sgambati, of whom Planté will speak 
to you as an artist above the ordinary, and indeed 
more than that... . 
| ‘*At my age, the business of being a young com- 
| poser is no longer appropriate, and there would be 
| no other for me in Paris, as I could uot carry on in- 
| definitely that of the veteran pianist on the invalid 
| list. Therefore, I have resolved not to concern myself 
| with my compositions excepting to write them, with- 
out any thought of spreading them abroad. If they 
have any real value it will be found out soon enough, 
either during my life, or afterward. The sympathy 
of my friends, who, I flatter myself, are very well 
chosen, is amply sufficient to me. The rest of the 
world may say what they wii] ” 

‘ ‘*RomE, December 6, 1881. 

‘*. , . Noone realizes more than myself the dis- 
proportion in my compositions between the good 
intention and the results accomplished. Meanwhile 
I contiuue to write, not without fatigue, but. from a 
deep inward need and old habit. But to aim high is 
not’ forbidden us ; whether we touch the goal or not 
remains an open question. . . . You very kindly sug- 
gest my returh to Paris, Travelling has become very 


“Your kind letter promised me a number of | burdensome in my old age, and I fear that I should 


your compositions. I have expected them. . . and 
meanwhile I want to thank you again for your Second 
Concerto, which I admire greatly. The form is new 
and very happy ; the interest of the three movements 
increases continually, and you take an exact account 


be found out of place in great capitals like Paris or 
London, where no special obligation calls me. This 
fear does not make me ungrateful toward the public, 
and, above all, towards my friends in Paris, to whom 
I am so deeply indebted : I should not like to give up 


of the piano effects, without sacrificing the ideas of | a1) jdea of seeing them again, though the dismal 
the composer —an essential rule in works of this} execution of the ‘Messe de Gran’ in ’66, and the 


character. 
‘To begin with, the prelude on the pedal point in 





| consequent talk, have left a painful impression upon 
|me. Without false modesty or foolish vanity, I- can- 


G is striking and imposing. After such a felicitous | not place myself in the ranks of celebrated pianists 
inspiration you did wisely to repeat it at the end of | wandering hopelessly amid compositions which have 
the first movement, and to accompany it this time | peen failures.” 


with some chords. Among the things which please 
me particularly, I note: the chromatic progression | 
(last line in the prelude) and the one which alternates | 
between the piano and orchestra (last measure on | 
page 5), repeated afterward by the piano alone, page 
15; the arrangement in sixths in triplets of eighth 


notes gives a fine sonorous effect, pages 8 and 9; it | 
leads up superbly to the entrance of the fortissimo 
motive ; the piquant rhythm of the second motive in 
Perhaps this last 


the allegro scherrando, page 25. 
would have gained by greater combination and de- 
velopment, either of the principal motive ur of some 
uccessory one. For example, this little bit of sooth- 
ing counterpoint would not seem to me out of place : 
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Those who know my ‘‘ Second Concerto” (in G 


minor) will notice that 1 did not profit by the sug- 
gestions of Liszt relating to the scherzo. This is not 


because I did not realize perfectly the justice of them. 


The counterpoint, which with charming hypocrisy he 


styles “soothing,” would have greatly enhanced the 
passage which he mentioned. But I make it an in- 
variable rule, in relation to my compositions (of what- 
ever nature they may be), never to profit by any sug- 
gestion or outside influence. This is to me a question 
of honour. I do not think I have broken this rule in 
publishing in my “ First Concerto” (in D major) the 
“‘facilités” which I owe to the ingenuity and inde- 
fatigable kindness of Liszt, who, to oblige me, did 


‘| not disdain to descend to this humblest of work.—— 


The Century. 





Max HFssk’s musical calendar for 1893 gives the 
following details. In addition to the academic 
musical institutions, with their branches, there are 
66 private establishments, namely, 29 conservatories, 
18 institutes, 12 schools, 3 academies, 1 seminary, 1 
pedagogium, 1 Lehranstalt, 1 sociely. There are 167 
teachers of singing, of whom 81 are men (including 
6 professors and 2 doctors) and }86 women, most 
of whom are in the west of the tity. The instru- 
mental teachers are more numerous, 384 men and 
231 women. Most. of these are for the piano, but 
there are 18 male and 1 female teachers of the zither, 
and one woman teaches the organ. ‘This is of course 
exclusive of the countless pupils who earn a little 
money by teaching. | Of musical societies the calendar 
enumerates '73, that is 48 Vereine, 10:choirs, 4 Lieder- 
tafeln, 3 bands, .2 clubs, etc, Thereiare four Vereine 
consecrated to the zither,, RY ni 


Ow efoR Memé 
ayo Mudings. 


By IDRIS MAENGWYN. 


—0:—— 
LLANDUDNO VICTORIA PALACE. 


N enthusiastic meeting of the shareholders 
in the Victoria Palace Company was held 
lately at the Marine Hotel, when various 
matters affecting the interests of the new 

concern were discussed, and the unanimous opinion 
prevailed that the institution would. be, an advantage 
to the town and a profitable one to the shareholders. 

The plans of Riviere’s Concert Hall were. also 
submitted by Mr. G. A. Humphreys, the architect, 
and were approved of. The building will be ready 
by July 1st, when M. Riviere will be installed in his 
new home as musical director, and it is matter for 
congratulation that arrangements have been made for 
continuing his services to the town, which in the past 
he has benefited so much, 


* * 
DEATH OF MR. R. S. HUGHES. 
On Sunday morning, March 5th, Mr. R. S. 
Hughes, R.A.M., died suddenly at his residence at 
Bethesda, Carnarvonshire.. The news of his death 
cast a gloom over Bethesda, and Cambria throughout 
deplores the loss of one of its brightest geniuses. He 
filled the post of organist of the Independent Chapel, 
and enjoyed an extensive teaching practice. It is 
calculated that he composed no fewer than one 
hundred songs and anthems, and was regarded by 
Dr. Rogers as the ‘‘ Sullivan of Wales.” He was 
one of the musical students under Dr, Parry at the 
University College of Wales. Among his most 
popular songs are: ‘* Y Golomen Wen,” “‘ The Three 
Shipwrecks,” “‘ Mary Lee,’ “Y Dymbhestl,” ‘ Mor- 
wynig Aeron,” ‘*Y Mynydd i Mi,” “Rhyddid Cymru,” 
‘“*Gwlad yr Eisteddfodan,” ‘‘ Bwtheyn bach melyn 
fy Uhad,” ‘* Y Llongddrylliad,” “ Lovely Wales,” “ Y 
bachgen ffarweliodd ai wlad,” ‘ Pinael Aushydedd,” 
‘“*Caradoq,” ‘* Bradwriaeth y don,” etc., etc. It is 
as a song-writer and a brilliant pianoforte-player that 


quest of him as an accompanist, and once his service 
was secured all anxiety was at rest. At several 
Eisteddfodan he took. the chief prizes for songs. He 
held important appointments as organist in London, 
Hull, Bangor, and Bethesda. He came to some 
prominence at Aberystwyth when he was only five 
years old, and at the age of ten he accompanied 
some artists at an Eisteddfod held in the abave- 
named town in 1865, for which he was highly com- 
plimented by the late Brinsley Richards. At the age 
of fifteen he entered the Royal Academy of Music, 
and if he had spent more time there then, he would 
no doubt have become one of the leading musicians 
in England. He lacked ambition and perseverance, 
yet, in spite of his failures, he has enriched Wales 
with melodies that will live. The chief characteristics 
of his works are tenderness and pathos. All lovers 
of music will deplore the loss of an undoubted genius 
as a song-composer and pianist. The deceased was 
a native of Aberystwyth, and was thirty-nine years of 
age. 
* * 


“$1. WAVID'S DAY: CELEBRATIONS. 
Eisteddfod at Llandudno. 

The annual Eisteddfod was held at the pier 
pavilion. The Llandudno Chair, conducted by Mr. 
G. Edwards, carried off the chief prize, viz , for the 
best rendering of Handel’s ‘‘Oh, Father, whose 
almighty power,” and Dr. Rogers’s ‘The river 
floweth strong.” Miss Hobson and party won the 
first prize for the best rendering of Macfarren’s 
quartet, ‘‘ Blessed are they.” Miss Polly Jones won 
the prize for rendering the contralto solo by the late 
Owain Alan, ‘‘ Quid oes balm yn Gilead ” (Oratorio, 
‘Jeremiah ”). Mr. J. Spencer Davies carried off the 


prize in the bass solo competition, “ Cymru.” Musical 





adjudicator : Mr. D. W. Lewis, F.T.S.C., Brynamat, 
S. Wales. ae ee es ae 
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his memory will be cherished. Vocalists were in — 
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Eisteddfod at Holywell. ' 

The day“ was celebrated at) Holywell alsqiby an 
Eisteddfod and musical festival, which drew together 
an immense crowd of people. The Eisteddfod song 


(‘The Holy City ”) was sung by Miss Bella-Robinson, . 


Liverpool, and was most warmly received. Bass 
solo: * Lord God of Abraham” (“ Elijah”) ; best, 
Mr. E. Jones, Lodge, Brymbo. Male voice ¢om- 
petition : test-piece, Jenkins’s “‘ Wyr Philistia.” Two 
choirs competed, namely, Meibion Gwalia, con- 
ducted by Mr. ‘William Evans, and Glauffrwd 
party, conducted by Mr.: Japheth Jones, Whitford. 
The last-named party were successful. The prize for 
the best in ‘the soprano solo competition was won by 
Miss Ada Griffiths, Holywell. Four’ brass ‘bands 
competed in playing a march through High Street, 
Holywell, and also in playing at the Eisteddfod 
meeting, “ Thow alone art holy” (Mass in C), viz, 
Llanerchymor brass band (conductor, Mr. T. Hughes); 
Holywell brass band (conductor, Mr. C. S. Jones); 
Voel Gaer band (leader, Mr. L. P. Jones); and 
Wrexham Borough brass band (conductor, Mr. James 
Ingham). Prizes were given (1) to the Wrexham 
band, and the Llanerchymor band coming in a good 
second, In the evening a grand concert was given, 
when the cantata ‘‘ The Haymakers ” was performed 
by the Holywell United Choir, under the leadership 


.of Mr, J. E. Pierce. The soloists were Miss Bella 


Robinson, Liverpool ; Miss Dora Grey, Manchester ; 
Mr. Newton Hughes, Mr. A. ‘E. Carver, and Pro- 
fessor John Henry. The accompanists were Mr. W. 
Nuttall and Mr, E. T. H. Barker, Liverpool. 


He 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT COLWYN BAY, 
The Annual Musical Festival was held in the 
Public Hall. After a song by Miss Maggie Jones 


-(Llandudno), the juvenile choir competition was com- 
-menced. Four choirs entered from Festiniog, Llan- 
fairfechan, Trefriw, and Colwya Bay, the test piece 


being a very pretty composition set to the Lord’s 
Prayer, from the pen of Dr. Parry. At the conclusion 
the prize of £5 was awarded to the Brynhowydd 
choir, Festiniog, the ¢onductor (Mr. W. G. Davies) 
also receiving a silver medal, Miss S. Thomas 


(Bettws-y-coed) was awarded the prize for the best 


rendering of a soprano song entitled ‘‘ The Lost 
Song.” Mr. J. E. Gorse (Chester), was awarded the 
prize of a silver medal in the violin solo competition. 
Out of nine entries, Mr. T. R. Roberts and friend 
(Llandegfau) were successful in the duet competition, 
“ Bydd. bur i Cymru fad” (‘‘ Be Faithful to Wales”), | 
and carried away the prize. ‘The prize for the best 
singing of the hymns ‘‘ Soar”. and: **Gethsemane ” 


was awarded to Mr. Willian Owen’s patty (Bettws-y- |' 
-coed). The prize for the best baritone solo was won 


by Mr. Lewis Roberts (Tanygrisa and Festiniog), out 


-of thirteen entries, The chief event of the meeting-— 


| the organ in his stead. The. solo. portions of.“ Mag- 








| psalm was sung to a Gregorian tune, and a bright | somewhat unreasonable. Somebody must be one’s 


anthem, “Bendigedig fyddo arglwydd Ddun’ Israel" 
(J. Thomas), was excellently rendered. “The hymns 
were sung by the congregation with a fervour which 
betokened intimate acquaintance with words as well as 
tune, Mr. D. J. Thomas.is organist and director, of 
choir at.All Saints’ Welsh secvices, and of Hanover 
Church, Regent Street... He officiated at the organ, 
except in. the canticles and. anthem, when he. con- 
ducted, his brother, Mr. Wm...Thomas, presiding at 


nificat” and ‘Nunc Dimittis” (double quartet) 
were sung by Mrs.’ Hannah Lloyd, Miss ‘Maggie 
Francis, Mrs, Porter, *Miss Lily Heale, and, Messrs. 
Lloyd: Williams, Chester Jones, ‘Thos.Jones, and 
Gwilym Edwards. The. service was sung by the 
Welsh Chaplain, Rev. E. ‘Kilian Roberts, who again 
gave an example of the “‘Hwyl,” a method of iftoning 
up and down the scale, beloved of Welsh 
tions, The lessons were read by the Rev. Morris'P. 
Williams, Rector of Peppard, Henley-on-Thames, 
and the Dedn of St. Asaph, whilst the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. G. Hartwell Jones. 





A Mugdician 
{oidcounteel. 


Mrs. WINTER (widow, lately remarried). 
"Mrs. AINTREE. 
CAPTAIN HAMLYN (Anglo-Jndtan). 


Scene: Mrs, Winter's morning-room. 


RS. WINTER ' (a/one). ‘Now, let me see, 
what have I to do’ today?’ Correspon- 
dence, order dinner, engage a singing- 
mistress for Effie. That’ is tiresome ‘this 

morning! But stay, I arranged the interview: for 

ten, and it must be nearly that already. Now, let 
me ‘see, what must I ask her? Qualifications? Her 
certificates and things will tell me all that. Recom- 
mendations? That is an impostant: point! Terms? 

Still more impoitant! The terms are the luwest 

asked. I think I can drive a bargain fairly. well! 

Her dress? I must: take particular note of that, 

and her manners and style. It is: so very necessary 

that Effie should not be taught by a come-down-in- 
the-world, have-seen-better-days sort of body! Man-’ 
ners, style, too, I must make a mental; note of. |I do 

/hope Mrs.-—what-is-het name ?.-’ Whereis, her/letter ? 

-—Mrs. Aintree is not like some of those, music: 

mistresses and. singing people, a person with a 

history. But it must be ten o'clock. [Zakes up a 

book.) 





[Enter Mrs, AINTREER. } 





i. the choral competition—was listened to with great 
attention, the following choirs having entered ; | 
Fforddlas Choir, Glan Conway; Bettws-y-coed | 


United Choir, and the Colwyn Bay Choir. The prize © 


offered for the best rendering of “ Glory be tv the God 
of Israel” was £10 10s, and a gold medal for the con- 
ductor, the same falling into the possession’ of the 
Colwyn Bay Choir. The evening meeting commenced 
at half-past six, the hall being crowded. ‘Mr. G. J. 
Humphreys presided. The chief items were the brass 
band contest and the male voice competitions. There 
was only one entry in each itemi—namely, the band of 
the 2nd Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Colwyn Bay, 
and the Llanfair Male Voice respectively ; and the 
prizes of eight guineas and five guineas were therefore 
tarried away by them. . 
* eH 
ST. DAVID’S EVE.IN LONDON. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the grandest ser- 
vice, with all the accessories of music and ritual, 
held in connection with the Welsh Church in either 
England or Wales, was that which took place ‘at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, on last St. David’s Eve, 
when an immense congregation came together to do 
honour to their patron saint. The choig, which num- 
bered nearly seventy voices, did full justice to the very 
careful training they had received at the hands of Mr. 
David J. Thomas. The canticles were sung to a Very 





elaborate setting by the late-Owain Alan; a special 





Mrs. WINTER (looking up absently from her bwok, 
and not rising). Good-morning. Will you take a 
seat ? ; 

Mrs. AINTREE (faking a seat). Thank you. 

Mrs. W. You have called about giving my daughter 
singing lessons, 1 presume? 

Mrs. A, I think you mentioned ten o’clock as the 
most convenient time to see you. 

Mrs. W. Yes, but as: I am much engaged this 
morning, I-hardly ought to have fixed to-day, Will 
you let me see your certificates and recommendations ? 
Your letter of application referred to them. 

Mrs. A. Yes, bat [.am_ sorry I:have not. brought 
them with ‘me, as‘ your ‘letter did: not: meation them. 
1 .will send. you copies of them ‘by. post. But. you. 
will, I am suce, be ‘satisfied ‘with them. | They are 
from at least three well-known professors. 

Mrs. W. Oh yes! I dare say! But it is a pity 
you did not bring them, as I should prefer seeing the 
originals. ‘Could I-not see them? y 

Mrs, A. Certainly, only I should have to ask you 
to kindly return them to me by post, ...; >, 

Mus. W.: I have no doubt they will be satisfactory, 
as far as such things,can be. You can, I suppose, 
give'me the names of some of the families whom you 
visit—I mean, of course, professionally,’ 

Mrs. A. I am afraid I cannot, as it was onlya month 
ago that I d.cided to give lessons. I have made 


first il, I es oe 

Me Akt youd tle wc eae 

Mrs. A. I hope.they ate not high. Indeed, I 
have tried to fix'theni 80 as just to Cover my necessary 
expenses. . 

Mrs, W. Oh,.I om afeaid I was rather thinking of 
the terms asked by others. But perhaps that is a point 
we may leave for arrangement, There is just. one 
little matter which I am quite sure you will not mind 
my mentioning. 

Mrs, A, Please ask anything you wish. 

Mrs, W. I am sure you won't mind, although it 
does seem a little personal—but have you not begun 
to give lessons a little later than most singing-mis- 
tresses ? : 

Mrs. A. I am afraid I have, but circumstances 
have made it necessary, and—and—— 

Mrs. W.. Do not let me pain you. Ido not wish 
| you to say anything you would rather not, although, 
of course, it wuuld be more satisfactory if—if—— 

Mrs. A. The explanation of the circumstances is 
not a matter I can speak about well. 

Mrs. W. Pray don’t on any account trouble to do 
so. I did not mean to trench upon personal matters, 
only—— Yes, is there anything further we have to 
arrange? I will write to you after speaking to my hus- 
band, if you will send me, please, the certificates. And 
then, as I‘ say, I will write to you —about terms and so 
on. (#xét Mrs. AINTREE.). Excellent style and 
manners, not needing any recommendation, but not a 
difficult person to out-manceuvre in a bargain. 

Enter CarTain HAMLYN. 
Mrs. W. Gerald, when did yoy return? I thought 
you were still in India. 
Capt. HaMLYN, I feared I might surprise you, but 
the pleasure of seeing old friends in. what seems to 
me, after so many. years’ absence, a land of strange 
faces made me come on here at once. I only arrived 
at Southampton yesterday, and so, as you see, Louie, 
I have lost ‘no time in coming on here and seeing my 
cousin and her new husband. Though, for that matter, 
Winter is an old friend too ! ; 
Mrs, W. Who will give you as hearty a welcome 
to England as I do. 
Capt. .H, ’Gad, though it’s fifteen years since, it 
seems but a week ago that we were all camping out 
together in the jungle. What.a merry party we were ! 
You were Mrs. Bodyke then, and Winter was only 
three years out. Pardon me if I put it bluntly, but 
we know one another tov well for what the world calls 
sentiment. Do you remember who we all were? 
There were the Fothergills and their party; two young 
bloods fresh ‘from Oxford with the down on their 
upper lips and the peach-cheeks of girls, and Mrs. 
Fothergill’s pretty niece, who bowled us all over with 
her songs of an evening, sung in a voice that would 
have made the. fortune of a dozen impresarios. 
Mrs, W. Oh, Gerald, what a memory you have ! 
Cart. H.. Why, don’t you remember her too? 
’Gad, her fate has been a hard one, if the mess-talk 
were true. After refusing a score of us, any man of 
whom would have died for her, she married a young 
banker. 
Mrs. W. A woman may marry worse than a banker, 
Gerald. . 
Capt. H. Ay: but there’s the rub of it. My regi- 
ment had been ordered to Burmah, and ‘twas only 
years after I heard the story; but it seems that the 
banker was a Quixotic fellow altogether. Some com- 
pany of which he was a director collapsed, and people 
were hit hard right and left, and so the banker—who 
should have been a Jew, but wasn’t—must needs hand 
over all his private property to them, though every- 
body said it wasno fault of his, But surely Bodyke 
was a large shareholder, wasn’t he ? 
Mrs. W. I remember well he was.) But what 
became of the girl, Gerald ? 
Cart. H,° Mrs. Aintree-—— 
Mks. W. (interrupting). Ainttee ! 
Cart. H. Yes, that was the name. . Why, she 
stuck to the Quixotic banker through thick and thin, 
and report says they came to London, the husband 
shattered in health. But you look tired, Louie. Are 
the old remembrances wearying you? .. 
Mrs. W. No, no! But £. must leave,you for a 
quarter of an hour to. astange with cook about the 





two unsuccessful applications; People seemed to me 


dinner. 
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| ‘* Sarabande ” for violin { «»  Leclatre. 
PS . ~ | Abendlied ” . Mheinterger. 
Mudic in PrankPort on | Chorus, ‘* Du machst arm uad du 
machst reich”... ay ... Richter. 


tRe-Maine. | ; 
pasos | Max Alvary has been singing during this month-at 
th | the Opera, taking'the parts of Siegfried, Tannhauser, 
HE Frankfort Vocal Quartet gave a concert, | Walther, and Lohengrin, the first being perhaps his 
February 13, singing quartets by Hiller, | very best part. But in all he fally sustained ‘his 
Bruck, Humperdinck, and Wilm, and also a reputation as an interpreter of Wagner’s music. The 
“« Mittelhochdeutsches’ Liederspiel” in ten | house was crowded each time he ‘appeared, and he 
numbers, by Paul Umlauft, whose many compositions | received a perfect ovation. 
—especially duets for female voices—are widely known | 
in Germany. ‘The programme was varied by a good | 
performance by Herrn Uzielli and Preusse of Schu- 
mann’s Adagio and Allegro for pianoforte and horn, 
An Opera-House Concert, under the direction of Herr | 
Rohr, took place February 15, when Jean Gérardy | 
made his appearance and met with a most enthusiastic | 
reception. He played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for the South Russian capital. The Odessa 
Violoncello, an Andante by Sitt, and Tarantelle by public, which is perhaps more music-loving 
Herbert. The usual String Quartet, assisted by Herr | 1.35 that of ay dubine Pilestain guntve. anbeodied: this 
Max Schwarz as pianist, rendered the following PFO | master an extremely hearty and flattering reception. 
gramme at the eighth Chamber-music Concert: | 4 Tschaikowsky, assisted by Madame Sophie Menter 
Quartet 7 E minor (Smetana) ; Fantasien, Op. 116; |and M. Sapellnikoff,.gave.a series of symphony con- 
Intermezrt, Op. he {Brahms) ; Quintet in C mMAJOF | certs under the patronage of the local branch of the 
(Mozart). At the ninth of these concerts Herr Uzielli | Imperial School of Music, and subsequently personaily 
was the pianist, playing with Herr Heermann Grieg’s | -onducted several of his own works in the magnificent 
Pianoforte and Violin Sonata in G. The programme | City Opera House. His “(Queen of Spades” is 
commenced with a charming performance of Mozart’s | apparently an especial. favourite with the “ Little 
Divertimento in E flat, and closed with Beethoven’s | Russians,” and was’ repeated a dozen times, always 
A minor Quartet, Op. 132. Moritz Rosenthal gave a | pefore crowded and appreciative houses. M. Tschai- 
pianoforte recital Jast month to a small but enthusi- | kowsky wasféted by the civic authorities, and presented 
astic audience. He played S Chemiane's **Wanderer- | with his portrait in oils, painted by Kuznetzoff. The 
Fantasie,” several of Chopin's works, **Chant | symphony concerts were incidentally the occasion of 


Polonais ” (Chopin-Liszt), and Weber's “ Invitation | bringing before the public for the first time two very 
to the Waltz.” But his entire mastery of all technical promising young violinists. The youthful Dumtchefi, 
difficulties was perhaps most strikingly displayed in aged about twelve, certainly manifested an extra- 
> ii * “ ” * 9 - : : ee 
his performance of his own “Study” on Chopin’s | ordinary musical capacity and executive power for his 
Valse in D flat, and ‘* Wiener Karneval ” on themes age; but the second, a young player. from ‘Kieff, 
from Johann Strauss. The most important item on | named Siissmann, displayed a_ really sharvelious 
the programme of the tenth Museum’s Concert was abilily. His technique and wonderful mastery of 
nes , ac Peli sander was sting | expression completely captivated his audience, and at 
(fs a eich ge 1 oso cing taken by | ihe close of the performance M. Tschaikowsky warmly 
Fréulein |Stcherer’ and Beck, ° terri Pichler, ‘and embraced and congratulated the youth‘ul executant 
Sistermans. The Cecilien-Verein also took part in and expressed his conviction that the boy would in 
, ‘ . . s ” . 9 ‘ Sa ? . 

oe witi bi cwprcrmr-ar { a ys aetie all probability, be heard of in the future as a distin- 
for choir and orchestra. Fraulein Sicherer sang the guished virtuoso, In the meantime some sympathetic 
thane hs cit fren Earns Kpmnpety | tes: Fekee, and wealthy admirers have promised to see to the 
PPeRs ne, Spe Speneetrn: meen Seeemneee © veer youth’s farther musical education in one of the first 
ture to “Genoveva.” Special interest was given to European conservatoires 

ie , Fig 7 rare Sarpsate’s appear- | M. Tschaikowsky is, I learn from Moscow, at pre- 
ut ee MF Meera! tg nh mp ° Frankfort | sent busily engaged upon the completion of his new 
platform. He choose Bruch’s Second Concerto as his | grand opera, “Bella,” which is to be produced next 

’ ? 


first piece, and later in the evening played a Caprice | season—that is, during the current year, The chief 


by Guiraud, after which he was recalled and gave an | 
| réle i w work is f i si 
encore. The orchestra had no easy work at this yma beige Oo oiryaen ar ealcat anc 


concert, for besides accompanying Sarasate, the | composer's: “ Huge! Onegin, ° nee welll De “eaiened 
performed’ a Symphony: hy 'C,’ P Em ‘Bach, | again to M. Petchorin. During the orthodox Lent 
Tchaikowsky's ** Elégie” in G; Valkehans's Pwd | Russian opera is always suspended, and replaced 
ture to * Richard III,” and Brahms’s Symphony in 


| chiefly by concert entertainments of various descrip- 
E minor, Halir was the soloist at a special concert 


| tions. The Russian music. loving public is not, how- 
given at the Opera House March 1, for the benefit of | SY? DO” oo, Remeriapel 9. ReGny the meaner 
the widows and orphans of the theatre orchestra, of religious. observances, ,and..gaod. Ualian Se 
He played a Violin Concerto by Tchaikowsky, an | French operettas, and sonciee ganeants = on fail to 
an Allegro by Paganini. Herr Greef was vocalist on | attract fall. howses.dafing wid Lotg Fast? .Agseng 
this occasion, and the Symphony ‘was Rubinstein’s | those who have nenantly sasisfed at ~ Copcente were, 
“Ocean,” given by the Opera House orchestra, | M. Auer (of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire), M. 
which also played a “Serenade” by Fuchs, for strings Figuer, and sees nr Qur F SPRL, 
only, An interesting Church Concert was given early Maciek Saleh, Ranke oi ener PREIS, BENT 


in‘ the month at the St. Katherinenkirche, with the 
following prograinme : 
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Mudie in @dedda. 
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UKING the early part of February, M. 
Tschaikowsky paid a long-deferred visit to 








| “Aida” and Tschaikowsky’s* Pikovaia Dama” (Queen 
lof Spades). On neither occasion did his Highness 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor, for | appear to be an appreciative spectator or auditor, the 


organ ods Si ve . J. S. Bach. music of “Aida”’ more especially having a very somno- 
Choral, ‘Jesu, meines Lebens | lent effect upon the Central Asiatic Khan!) Subse- 
Leben ” ats - oN Bad | quently, at Sebastopol, the Emir and his suite were 
Aria, “*Blute nur” (‘‘ Matthiius- | Riad | present at Suhr’s Circus, and it was at once evident 
Passion "’) : that the hippodrome had far greater attractions than 


the Opera for the distinguished Oriental, who: de- 
corated the whole Suhr family, made them very hand- 


Choruses, “ Adoramus te, Christe” = Palestrina. 
‘* Ecce quomodo moritur justus”  //anded. 


Sonata in A major, for violin... Handed. some presents, and engaged M, Suhr, junior, and a 
Chorus, ‘*Siehe, das ist Gottes section of the troupe to proceed next. year to 
Lamm” .. ws Homilius. Bukhara. 


Choral, ** Es ist vollbracht ” MAMIE. CORCORAN; 


Duet, ‘Wohin habt ihr ihn ( Mendelssohn. 
getragen " ¥e bs =" 
Chorus, “ Ehre sei der Christe”... Schiirs. 


Odessa, March 13. 


e 
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HE prize offered by the German-American 
Opera Society of Philadelphia for a German 
Opera to be performed at the Chicago 

Exhibition. has been won by a young 
Austrian composer—Carl Frotzer, of Stockerau. His 
opera, ‘‘Arnelda,” is founded on one of Muszus’s 
tales. Herr Frotzer is only ninetecn, and his musical. 
education took place at the Vienna Conservatorium. 
A short orchestral piece by him was played at one of. 
the Vienna Exhibition Concerts last year. 


" ae ‘ 
Mr. DANIEL MAYER has received a telegram from. 
New York announcing the ‘*‘ colossal success” of Mr. 


.Plunket Greene’s vocal recital. The popular baritone: 


had a very rough voyage across the Atlantic, the ship. 
in which he sailed being four days behind time. At 
New York he made his fitst appearance at a concert. 
conducted by Mr. Damrosch, at which M. Henry 
Marteau, the French ‘violinist, also made his début in. 
the States. 
* * 

From Madrid comes news that Mr, Cowen’s Suite,. 
‘‘The Language of Flowers,” has been performed. 
there, under Mancinelli’s direction, with great success.. 
‘The pretty gavotte was unanimously encored. 


* ke RT 

AT Rome last month a concert was given by the: 
Italian composer, Alessandro Costa. The programme,. 
devoted to the beneficiary’s own works, included _ his 
Symphony in C minor, and a cantata, “The Legend. 
of the Soul,” for sopranu solo, female chorus, and 
orchestra. The libretto is based upon an idea taken. 
from the Persian poet, Jelal ed Din, and the second 
part, which is entirely lyrical, describes the change: 
from. turmoil to peace when the wandering’ soul. 
achieves eternal blessedness. 


1 ee 

The numerous amateurs who have kindly récollec- 
tions of Madame Minnie Hauk will be interested to- 
learn that she has just appeared at Kroll’s Theatre, 
Berlin, playing in one of Maillart’s operas, and taking 
the part of Christine in ‘ Mala Vita.” She was very” 
well received—‘‘ welcomed by enthusiastic cheers. 
and a shower of flowers,” says one reporter. 


* * * 


Tue Royal Collection of Ancient Instruments. at: 
Berlin, which was organised in 1888, has now been 
opened to the public. It contains among other things: 
Frederick the Great’s travelling clavier; Bach’sdouble- 
harpsichord, the piano made‘in London by Messrs. 
Erard for Mendelssohn, Weber's piano, and.a violon- 
cello said to have been the property of Beethoven. 


* * * 


Florence remember the presence of the late Prince 
Consort, as a young German Prince, in that city, and 
his Jove of the. fine arts, and of music. _He was om 
intimate terms.with the Maestro Clemente Papi, # 
celebrated organ player, and very often Prince Albert. 


the Opera, and witnessed the representations of joined him. in the organ Joft of the cathedral, and: 


played the compositions of Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn. Five years ago, when Queen Victoria was ip 
Florence, she expressed her wish to hear this pat- 
ticular organ, and it is her love of the memories con- 
nected with Florence that brings her so often to Villa 
Palmieri. 
* * * 

Dr. HERMANN, the musical critic of the Dresden 

Anseiger, tells a good story which will translate: 


by. brigands of the Abruzzi, they demanded that 
should give them one of his own compositions. § 
accordingly sang a scena from his fatest ‘opera, # 
which they burst into tears, and when it was finis 
fell upon his breast, and, embracing him ‘and settling. 
him free, said, ‘So you also steal.’"" da 








** Gebet " and ‘* Sei still” Hiller and Raff. 
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A CORRESPONDENT in. Florence. writes to the — 
Corriere di Napoli that many. old people in — 


‘When Schulze, the composer, was taken pi 
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‘the Douglas in his hall.” That. is to. say, she ,has 
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ACCORDING to Le Aéénestrel, a certain Count, 
Pezzini, who recently died! at the age of ninety-two, 
has bequeathed his opera; box in the theatre at°Ala to 
the Capuchin monastery .of that town. At every 
performance the box is to be occupied by three 
monks, who are to watch whether anything in the 
representation offends against public morals ! 


** * * 


RUBINSTEIN has been playing at Hamburg, Frank- 
fort, Stuttgart, and Bonn. At the last-named town 
the announcement thatthe great pianist would play 
Beethoven’s last three Sonatas attracted such crowds 
from Cologne and Coblentz that the railway trains 
were delayed. Although it does not generally take 
much to upset German railway traffic, this is probably 
the first time that Beethoven's Sonatas have had such 
a result. 


* * # 


A VERY curious series of letters, addressed by the 
late King of Bavaria to Richard Wagner, has recently 
appeared in the ‘Wiener Fremdenblatt. », The 
correspondence was copied by a lady who was 
formerly in the Court circlé at Munich, and the 
letters are dated between May, 1864, and November, 
1865. The King addresses the composer in terms of 
passionate friendship, signing himself, “ With tender 
love,” ‘* Yours in eternity,” “ Your faithful Ludwig,” 
“True to death,” etc ; while the letters contain 
passages of the most extravagant admiration. There 
seems to’ be no doubt that the correspondence is 
genuine, as it is well known that the unfortunate 
monarch was in the habit of ‘writing in this style to 


his friends, 
* * * 


Miss ETHEL. SHARP, of the Royal College of 
Music, has gone out from the “ unmusical country)” to 
which she belongs, and bearded “the lion in.his.den, 


challenged the critical opinion of Vienna upon her 
pianoforte playing, and conquered a good report. 
“ Among the characteristics of this young and attrac- 
tive pianist,” says the Wiener Tagdblatt, “are a 
faultless technique, a remarkably soft and déstingué 
touch, and, above all, a conception full of poetry and 
soul. We hope to meet her frequently again in the 
concert rooms of Vienna.” 
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HE appearance of Hofkapellmeister Hermann 
Levi, the Wagner director from Munich, at 
the eighth Philharmonic Concert, was an 
event. The concert occurring on the tenth 
anniversary of Wagner’s death, it was appropriate 
that a large portion of the programme should be 
devoted to the master’s works. The programme was: 
Prelude to ‘* Parsifal,” ‘‘* Siegfried) Idyll,” Funeral 
March from ‘‘ Gétterdammerung,” and the “‘ Eroica” 
Symphony. The performance of the ‘* Parsifal ” pre- 
lude produced a deep i impression upon the audience. 
Levi’s directing is characterized by the greates¢ pre- 
cision. The orchestra seemed ‘electrified, andice 
tainly never before attained such a degree of perfec- 
tion. It must be said thot Director Levi made this 


concert the most successful one, so far, of this season. | production of ‘* Franziskus”.by.the Philharmonic 
Chorus, the soloists were Frau Emilie: Herzog (Berlin 


Bilow is announced to direct the last concert. 
For those who enjoy’ the quiet, unaffected, and 


serious style of interpretation, the reappearance of | Zarnechow, Herr Konig, and Professor Felix Schmidt. 
Dr. Hans Richter at the séventh Philharmonic Com | Dr. Heinrich Reimann aoanenpapied at the. organ 


cert afforded a rare treat.’ ‘His interpretations of ‘the 
“Deutsche Meister” are so ‘beautiful as to stand 


in Berlin this season. Eugen d’Albert appeared as 
soloist. ‘The programme consisted of : “ Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik” for string orchestra (Mozart), the G major 
Piano’ Concerto ‘of Beethoven, Love Scene and Fee 
Mab from the Symphony “* Romeo and Juliet,” by 
Berlioz, the Eb piano Concerto of Liszt, and’ Over- 
ture to “Rienzi” of Wagner. D'Albert scored a 
success. His Beethoven playing is so superb that 
the unbiased mind must admit that his position is 
far above any other performer of the younger genera- 
tion. The ‘‘ Nachtmusik ” of Mozart proved to be a 
most delightful number. The rendering of the Berlioz 
number was not so interesting. Motil is too German 
to understand the Frenchman Berlioz, 

The seventh Symphony Evening of the Royal 
Opera House Orchestra took place on February 9th 
in the Opera House, under the direction of Felix 
Weingartner. The programme consisted of : Overture 
to ‘* Manfred,” from Schumann, ‘'Simfonie fan- 
tastique”’ of Berlioz, and. Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. Herr Weingartner. produced the Berlioz 
Symphony last year. He has the. orchestra com- 

pletely under his control, and deserves much credit 
for raising. its. standard to rank among: the: first 
orchestras of Europe. 

The Sing-Akademie Choir: gave a very grand per- 
formance of the sixteen-voiced ‘‘ Missa Sollemnis”’ of 
Edward Grell, February 24. Thisis.a work: in the 
church style, but of tremendous proportions, and very 
difficult to perform. Edward Grell was. born in Berlin 
in 1800, and died in 1886.” He studied the organ 
with .Kaufmann, and also, composition with Zelter, 
Mendelssohn’s teacher. Besides holdirig the position 
as director. of the Sing-Akademie Choir from 1853 to 
1876, he was organist at the Dom Church and Professor 
of Composition at the Akademie of Art. His works 
are chiefly for chorus. The ‘“Missa Sollemnis ”’ is for 
sixteen solo voices and a sixteen-part chorus, and is 
not put together by dry rules of.;counterpoint, Whereas, 
it shows a decided influence of the old Italian masters 
in the matter of smooth yoice-writing, it abounds 
with beautiful melodies, rich harmonies, and charac- 
teristic, rhythms, the very:sea of yoices producing a 
most remarkable effect. 

At the last concert.of the Stern’s Singing Society, 
Mendelssohn's. ‘‘ Elijah” was given, and Director 
Gernsheim treated us to a very fine ,performance of 
that oratorio. 

The Philharmonic Chorus produced on the 20th of 
February, for the first time in Berlin, a comparatively | 
new work, ‘‘ Franziskus,” a Legend by Edgar Tinel, 
Opus 36. Director Siegfried Ochs deserves great 
credit for producing the work in such a splendid 
manner. Its success was complete. The work. con- 
sists of three parts, the first of which deals with the 
festivities at Assisi and the conversion of St. Francis; 
the second with his life as a monk; and the third 
with his celestial..aspirations, his death, and his 
burial. The music is of a popular character, and, 
although’ it is evident that the composer is a’ very 
learned musician, ‘having'a thorough mastery of form 
and exceptional talent for brilliant orchestration, he 
never allows his knowledge to become pedantry. He 
is a Belgian, was born in‘ 1854 at Sinay,’studied at 
the Conservatory at Brussels; in 1877 took the 
Roman prize for his Cantata, ‘* Klokke Raeland,” 
and in 1882 was made’ director.of the School for 
Church Music at: Mecheln..: On: the occasion.of the 


Opera), Herr Heinrich Vogl (Munich Opera), Herr 


with. fine taste. 


in B-flat, major, Sehumann in. A sirens the -Beet- 
= 2-h maan Soyo : an = 

Frau Marcella Sembrich gave a “ Lieder Abend” 
in the Philharmonic on February 17th. The recita- 
tive and aria from ‘‘I Puritani,” of Bellini, showed 
to great advantage her wonderful training and timbre 
of voice. She sang a great variety of German songs. 
Those which delighted the hearers most were ‘ Die 
Forelle ® of Schubert and the Brahms’ numbers. 
‘The prima donna closed her programme with ‘* Voci 
‘di Primayero,’ of Strauss, which was the, triumph of 
the evening, We were favoured with only one song 
recital from Alice Barbi, and it happened. that, even- 
ing that she was somewhat indisposed and her voice 
was not quite so fresh as usual. Her first numbers 
were Italian compositions, and the purity of her style 


was well shown. . Her.songs by Brahms, and from. 


Schumann's ‘‘ Frauen: Leben und Liebe," were given 
with wonderfully déepand romantic feeling. Friiulein 
Barbi finished with some French numbers from Bizet 
and Massenet im the true French style. Of the song: 
recitals this. season, two by Herr Eugen Gura may be 
counted, among the most. artistic. . This celebrated 
artist from Munich is the possessor of a magnificent 
voice, and his intexpretatians. of Liwe, Schubert, and 
Schumann, showed intelligence aud fine. feeling. 
Professor Schwarz, also from Munich, accompanied 
with exceptionally fine taste. 

Among the celebrated piano virtuosi who have 
appeared this month was Madame Theresan Carreiio- 
@’ Albert. Her programme was varied and interesting : 
the C-sharp miner Sonate and Andante favori by 
Beethoven ; Nocturne, Op. 48, Prelude, Barcarolle 
and Ballade’ by Chopin ; Suite, Op. ‘r, by d’Albert 
(composed at sixteen years uf -age); Rubinstein’s 
Barcarolle and: Etude ; and Liszt’s Campanella and 
6th Hungarian Rhapsodie: 

Among other concerts of interest may be mentioned 
that of Richard Burmeister, a professor at the 
Peabody Conservatory at Baltimore. His piano num- 
bers were. the K-flat Concerto of Beethoven and 
the A major of Liszt. Mr. Burmeister also produced 
a Symphonic Poem, of his own, The work is of 
rather pretentious proportions, artd there, is much in it 
that is. worthy of praise. It is built on Hennebery’s 
celebrated picture, ‘‘ Der Jagd nach dem Glick.” 

Some of the sons and daughters of Britannia have 
been heard here in concert, and in. most, cases have 
acquitted themselves very creditably, Miss. Isabel 
Hirchfeld, a young Jady who has been studying some 
time with Professor Klindworth, gave a piano recital 
at the Bechstein Hall. She has a very neat touch, 
and ‘the Berlin critics spoke very favourably of her. 
Mri Henry Luck, who has been several years under 
Dr. Joachim’s instruction, has given a series of four 
concerts, one with orcliestra, atid the other three 
chamber-music'concerts. For so young an artist it is 
rather @ great undertaking to'yive four concerts in the 
course of a few weeks. He showed himself to be the 
possessor of a good technique, and an earnest classical 
style. A, young pianist who. will undoubtedly make 
a.name is Mr, Arthur, Speed, who, finished his studies 
with Professor, Rudorff at the Royal High School 
last. year. Mr. Speed appeared at the Sing-Akademie 
as soloist in the Andante. Spianato and Polonaise of 
Chopin, and performed with a grace and refinement 
which were charming. 

At Kroll’s Opera; House, the, French Opera Com- 
pany gave a season of two weeks, but did not meet with 
the success they deserved. at the Royal Opera, The 
writer heard. two operas that were only lately brought 
out: Bizet’s “ Djamileh,” and Moszkowski’s “Boabdil ; 
or, the last.of the Moorish Kings.’ Of the many new 


The Rosé String-quartet from Mieona gave two 


unsurpassed in the ‘tealm of conducting. The pro- |.quartet evenings,,and won many admirers in, Berlin. 
gramme consisted of Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, } Arnold: Rosé, the ‘leader, is an. artist: of the very first 
Concerto for ’Cello of Saint-Saéns, Charfreitagzauber | rank, and holds the position of first concert-master in 
from “ Parsifal,” “ Ave Maria” for’Cello and Orchestra | the Royal Opera House Orchestra in Vienna. The 
from Bruch, ‘* Carnaval Romain” of Berlioz, and the | other members of the quartet, August Siebert, Sieg- 
Eb Symphony of Mozart. . The. soloist, Jean Gérardy, | mund Bachrich, and Rheinbold Hummer, are likewise 
charmed his hearers by his fine artistic playing... It | members of the. Vienna Opera Orchestra,. Their play- 
is a pity that this. marvellous boy is. allowed) to | ing is brilliant and varied, hut one feels that, especially 
“‘concertize ” so continually, for he will andoubtedly | in,their Beethoven playing, too much:effort is expended 
lose much of his temperament, and. at,.the. age ‘of | for effect... The last concert of the Joachim Quartet, 


twenty be perhaps nothing more than sligiiaenee 


given just. before Dr. Joachim left for England, was, 





The ninth Philharmonic. Concert. was. under the |, perhaps, the most enjoyable! quartet evening. of the 
direction of Mottl, who made his second appearance | season. . The programme was : Quartets—Cherubini 








certainly the. finest.and, most important., 

The appearance of Mascagni at the Opera House 
was an event which naturally created much interest. 
He conducted his “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and “Freund. 


| Fritz.” His new opera, the “ Rauzan,” was produced 


while he was in Berlin, and although he did not 
himself conduct the performance, he was present and. 
was the recipient of an « vation. Mascagni is a- 
conductor of no ordinary talent, and the refined ani 


‘spirited manner in which he directed his“ Freund Fritz” 


will remain long ‘in’ the writer's ‘memory. 
: _BERO! INENSIS. 


operas produced this season. in Berlin, these are — 
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Opera House, Carlsruhe, on the 15th inst. 
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Porthcoming Events. 
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Miss MACINTYRE and Mr. Ben ‘Davies are engaged 
for the national. Eisteddfod at Pontypridd, in August 
next. 

* & 

THE new opera “Der Rubin,” by Mr. Eugene 
d’Albert, who some years ago was a pupil of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan at the National Training School for 
Music, is announced for production at the Royal 


* * * 

My Vienna Correspondent says ‘‘ Falstaff” is tu 
ibe given in that city in May, the singers being the 
same as at the first performance at Milan. 

* * 

THERE will be no Wagnerian performances this 
year at Bayreuth, but Mr. Ashton Ellis, who is one of 
the leading spirits of the London Wagner Society, has 
just received news that a Wagner festival will be held 
there on a grand scale in 1894, when “ Parsifal,” 
“Tannhiuser,” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” will be ‘given. 
“* Lohengrin,” I believe, has not before been mounted 
at Bayreuth, ‘and its performance is therefore likely 
to excite a good deal of interest. 


* & 


THE new concert hall, now being built on the site 
-of the old German Bazaar in Langham Place, is not 
yet ready, so the Middlesex Choral Union will for the 
present remain at St. James’s Hall, where, on the 26th 
inst., they will give the first performance in the West 
End of London of Dr, Hubert Parry’s ** Job,” under 
the direction of the composer. 


* * * 


THE third centenary of the death of the composer‘ 
‘Orlando de Lasso is to be celebrated next year with 
great pomp and circumstarice at Mons, where he was 
born in 1520, and at Munich, where he died in 1594. 
Next year the three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Palestrina will also occur, but nothing is yet 
settled as to any celebration of this event. It would 
be a good plan if one of the mornings at the Birming- 
ham Festival—which takes place in October, 1894— 
could be devoted to a selection from the works of 
these two great composers. To hear the Birmingham 
‘Choir sing Palestrina would be worth a long journey. 


* * * 


THE date of Dr. Mackenzie's concerts in Chicago 
has been changed, and it is now understood that the 
appearance of the British composer as chosen repre- 
sentative of his country's music will take place in 
October. Dr. Mackenzie will conduct four per- 
formances, two of his new oratorio ‘‘ Bethlehem,”’ and 
Awo of orchestral music. 


* * 


THE musical performances at the Chicago Exhi- 
bition will be inaugurated on May 15th by the Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra, and the first choral festival by 
representative choirs of the Eastern States will be 
held June 7th to 9th, a massed chorus of 2,000 
and an orchestra of 200 taking part. The pro- 
gramme will include Mr. Becker’s “ Hallelujah” 
cantata and selections from M. Rubinstein’s “ Moses,” 
Mr. Lloyd being chief tenor. Two other festivals 
will be held of representative choral societies of the 
‘Western States, and Mr. Lloyd will sing for the last 
time, on July 14th, in selections from ‘Judas Mac- 
cabeus.” In all there will be about thirty-five choral 
concerts, while orchestral concerts will take place 
four times weekly and organ recitals daily. 

/% & 

THE Popular Musical Union, to which the Duchess 
of Fife has furwarded a donation of £5, will give a| 
performance of Haydn's ‘ Creation” on April 29th, 
in the Queen’s Hall of the People’s Palace, and 


MANCHESTER musical directors will. mostly be 
found by the sad sea waves during the forthcoming 
season. Mr. T. A. Barrett will conduct at Lytham, 
whilst Mr. Speelman (of Hallé’s orchestra) and Mr. 
De Jong will be the conductors of the concerts at the 
North and South Piers, Blackpool, respectively. Mr. 
Oliver Gaggs, has also been engaged as musical 
director at a new place of amusement to be opened 
at Douglas during the coming summer. 


* * % 


Yer another child pianist. This time, however, the 
child is only to give two recitals and then retire to 
study. Miss Madeline Payne is only eleven years old, 
so that if she improves with years she has plenty of 
time to become a finished’ artiste while still quite 
young. Tler first recital is to be at Prince’s Hall on 
the afternoon of May 4th. 


“he 


WE are to have another Easter Opera season at 
Diury Lane, where the pantomime terminates on the 
day after Good Friday. Sir Augustus Harris has 
decided to give a series of what are known as ** Popu- | 
lar” operas, that is to say, those which experience 
has taught him are best to fill the cheaper parts of the 
house. A beginning will be made on Easter Monday 
with the “Bohemian Girl.” This will be followed 
by ‘Il Trovatore,” “ Rigoletto,” “La Sonnambula,” 
and other works in English, French, and Italian. 


* % * 


FEsTIvAL performances of sacred music will be 
given in Winchester Cathedral on April 8th and gth, 
to celebrate the 8ooth anniversary of that venerable 
building’s consecration. In the programme of the 
first day are: morning-—the ‘ Lobgesang,” Mac- 
kenzie’s.“‘ Benedictus,” and Handel's ‘* Hallelujah” ; 
evening—Symphonies ‘by Bach and Schubert, the 
Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” Sullivan’s overture, “In 
Memoriam,” and Beethoven's “ Hallelujah.” The 
selections for the second day (Sunday) are principally 
from the service music uf the English Church. Artists 
engaged: Mesdames Fillunger, Alice Grey, and 
Downie ; Messrs. Houghton and Tyack, with Miss 
Mary Cardew as solo violinist. Conductor, Mr. 
George Kitchen. This, it is believed, will be the 
first musical festival ever held in the ancient capital 
of England. 

* % % 


Tne dates of the model operatic performances at 
Gotha have now been definitely fixed. Nicolo’s 
‘‘ Jocunde,” conducted by Herr Levy, is to be played 
on July 27; Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea,” conducted by 
Herr Mottl, on the 29th, and the new prize opera on 
the 30ih. The competitors for the latter have already 
sent in some twenty works, and about as many more 


are expected. 
* % * 


Mr. LLoyp will make his first appearance at the 
Chicago Exhibition on June 7th. His visit to the 
United States will be limited to six weeks, during 
which time he will sing at sixteen concerts, In 
August he must be back in England to prepare for the 
festivals. 


* * 

Ir has been decided, after all, that Mr. Cowen’s 
opera, ‘‘ Signa,” is to be produced at Milan, and not 
at Florence. The new work will see light at the Dal 
Verme Theatre some time this month, probably be- 
tween the 15th and 2oth, under the auspices of Signor 
Sonzogno, and with the personal co-operation of the’ 
composer, who still remains in Milan. The orchestra 
and chorus of La Scala (which by that time will be 
closed) is to be employed in the production, and 
Madame Frandin will, it is expected, be the Gemma, 
Signor Bayo the Signa, and ‘Signor Blanchart the 
Bruno. The complete cast is not yet, ‘however, 
settled. 

* * * : 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made so that the 





Mendelssvhn’s ** St. Paul” on Saturday, June 3rd. 
* * & 

In the course of three Musical Evenings at Prince’s | 
Hall this month Miss Dora Bright will introduce a | 
new pianoforte quintet, in F, by Mr. Moir Clark, a| 
pianoforte suite by Mr. Erskine Allon, and a piano- | 
Aorte quartet by hers elf, 


Covent Garden artisis who are engaged for Chicago 
shall have at least a month’s holiday after the closing 
of the Royal Italian Opera season ‘next summer. 
They will accordingly not sail uml September, and 
the season will open in Chicago on October 2. After 
five weeks the party will proceed to San Francisco 


opera season there at the new year.’ The troupe’ will 
be*headed by the Brothers de! Reszké, Madame 
Melba, and M. Lassalle, while Madame Calvé will 
appear if she is able to. secure the necessary per- 
mission from the Paris Opéra Comique, and among 
the other artists will probably be Mesdames Nordica 
and Scalchi (who are now singing with Signor Cam- 
panini in the United States), Madame Eames, and 
M. Cossira. zx 
* & * 

WITH the bursting of the buds the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace have issued a handbook of the arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming season, with a-calendar of 
special events, Music has ever been: the: crowning 
glory of this popular indoor and outdoor resort. of 
holiday makers, and it will be this year even a more 
prominent feature than usual. The chief musical 
event of the season will be the performance on 
Handel Festival scale of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s sacred 
cantata, *‘ The Golden Legend,” which is fixed for 
the afternoon of Saturday, June 24. The choir and 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. August Manns, 
will number about 3,500. Mr. A. J. Eyre will pre- 
side at the organ, and the solo music will be sung by 
Madame Albani, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Henschel. 


* *& * 

THE full programme of the ‘‘Concert of the 
Doctors,” which will be given by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society on June 12, has now been 
settled. The occasion, it will be recollected, is the 
jubilee of: the: society, and ‘seven. distinguished com- 
posers, representative of various European countries, 
were invited to receive the honorary degree of Mus, 
Doc. at the University, and afterwards to take part 
in a concert of their works. Brahms and Verdi were 
obliged to decline, but the others accepted. It has 
now been decided that the concert shall be opened by 


-Dr. Max Bruch, who will conduct the scene of the 


Phzeacian banquet from his “ Odysseus,” which has 
already been performed at St. James’s Hall. Dr. 
Saint-Saéns, who has agreed to take part as pianist 
instead of conductor, will next play his concert fan- 
tasia, ‘‘ Africa,” for pianoforte and orchestra. Then 
Dr. Boito will direct the prologue ‘to his opera, 
** Mefistofele” ; Dr. Tschaikowsky his symphonic 
poem, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini”; and Dr. Grieg his 
‘Peer Gynt” suite. Thus Germany, France, Italy, 
Russia, and Scandinavia will be fittingly represented. 
Last in the programme we ‘are to have Dr. Villiers 
Stanford’s choral setting of Mr. A. C. Swinburne’s 
Chicago Exhibition Ode, ‘‘ East to West,” which 
will be performed for the first time,in England, . The 
occasion, promises to be a notable one, and indeed we 
doubt whether any precedent exists of an international 
concert at which so many prominent composers have 
personally assisted. 


Derdonat ; 


— 0 :—— 
11 deathjof Mr. George Thomas Rose, so well 
known in connection with the firm of John 
Broadwood and Sons, will be learned with 
regret throughout a wide circle. Mr. Rose, 
who was seventy years of age, passed away suddenly 
on Thursday morning, through failure of the heart's 
action. He attended the dinner of the Royal Society 
of Musicians on Saturday last, and appeared then to 
be in his usual health. His connection with the 
Broadwoods lasted for fifty years, and during thirty- 
two, years he: was a partner in the firm.: Mr. Rose 
retired five years ago, his. place being then taken by 
his brother, Mr. Frederick Rose. 
* * * 

A GREAT crowd of uninvited friends dropped in at 
the house in Sutherland Avenue to congratulate the 
octogenarian composer, Charles K. Salaman, on his 
attainment of that adjective. Mr. Ben Davies sang 
the charming song, ‘The Voice of My Love,” which 
Mr. Salaman has written to celebrate the occasion. 
The words were his son’s, Malcolm Salaman. 
Among the callers. were Mr. E, J. Goodman, the 
novelist, and Mrs. Pinera, who explained that her 
husband was ‘intensely occupied with the production 








and Mexico, and thence to New York to open an 


of his new play: 
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A FROMINENT and highly respected Manchester 
musician has passed away at the age of, fifty-eight in 
the person of Mr. W. Corri, senior. The deceased 
gentleman was for a number of years musical con. 
ductor at the Standard Theatre, London, but more 
recently of the Queen’s) Theatre, Manchester. He 
began his musical career as a bandmaster in the navy 
during the Russian, war of 1854, his anecdotes of 
which were varied. and interesting. He left the. navy 
with a war medal, the friendship. of all his shipmates, 
and a well-earned character for coolness vnder. fire. 
He was a good musician and a good man, and his 
death will be widely regretted. Two of his sons are 
at present musical conductors at the Theatre Royal 
and Queen’s Theatre respectively.: 


* * * 


VERDI! has during the last few days, according to 
an Italian musical paper, received an autograph 
letter from Queen Victoria, complimenting him on 
the success of his latest opera, ‘‘ Falstaff.” Messages 
of congratulations to the venerable composer, it is 
said, continue to come from all parts of England, 
including many requests for autographs. It may be 
useful to remind future ‘hunters ” that Verdi insists 
on ‘twenty francs for his autograph or a signed 
photograph, and from wealthy admirers the venerable 
composer charges double. The whole amount of his 
gatherings goes to the poor of his native village. 


‘ * 


THE Playgoers’ Club, Manchester, true to its go- 
ahead principle, has ‘‘ discovered” a new musical 
prodigy, who was introduced toa large audience on 
March ‘10, at one of the club’s popular smoking 
concerts. Master~Paul Bonheur,’ although only 
thirteen years of age, is a harpist of exceptional 
talent. In fact, he possesses ‘musical genius. He 
gave two recitals from memory, and evoked most 
hearty applause. The lad’s mastery of the instru- 
ment is complete, and he possesses exquisite delicacy 
of touch, and an excellent. appreciation of musical 
expression. 

* * * 

HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, who will be remem- 
bered as one of the most robust tenors ever heard in 
England, celebrated his seventieth birthday on March 
10. Herr Wachtel, who began life as a cabdriver in 
Hamburg, has practically left the stage for some 
years; but he is to appeat at a farewell concert in 
Berlin on the 8th. His best part was the hero of 
Adam’s “ Postillon de Longjumeau,” in which his 
experiences as a Jehu stood him im good stead 
histrionically. 

* * * 


Mr. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, M.A., the author 
of “Father O’Flynn,” and other popular songs, has 
now made his home in London. An inspector of 
schools, Mr. Graves resided for many years ip 
Somerset, and has just been promoted to the district 
of Southwark. Like Mr. “Ballyhooly” Martin, Mr. 
Graves comes from the Emerald Isle. He is a son 
of the Bishop of Limerick, and was recently married 
to a daughter of the great German historian, Von 
Ranke. Mr. Graves is about forty-five years of age, 
and is one of the vice-presidents of the new Irish 
Literary Society. 


* * * 


Mr. F. L. Mowioy, who is perhaps the most 
successful song-composer of the day, is living a 
country gentleman’s life in a pretty, ivy-covered 
house, looking down on the picturesque village of 
Hambledon (near Henley), where lie the remains of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, the late leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons. Mr. Molloy is a 
great oarsman, and has written a clever account of 
“The Strange Adventures ofa Gig,” propelled not 
on four wheels, but by, four pairs of stalwart arms. 
Besides being a first-class oar, Mr. Molloy is a good 
shot and enthusiastic golf-player.' He is a brother of 
Mr. Bernard C. Molloy, the popular member for the 
Birr division of King’s County. 

* 

THE directors of the new Scottish Orchestra, who 
propose to give @ series''of symphony concerts at 
Glasgow and other Seottish towns during the winter, 





have. offered the post of conductor to Herr Felix 


Weingartner, why is now assistant conductor at the} 
Rerlin Opera. Doubtless we shall hear the usual / 


protests that, despite large sums of money spent upon 
our schools and academies of music, no native musician 
was considered qualified for the post; but I under- 
stand it was from the very inception of the enterprise 
intended that the conductor of the new orchestra: 
should be drawn from the Continent. Herr Wein- 
gertner is a young Dalmatian, aged twenty-nine, wes 
Mozart prize-holder at the Leipsic Conservatoire, 
and has enjoyed some experience as a conductor at 
Kénigsberg, Dantzig, and Mannheim. 
* * * . 
Mr. H. DavAN WeEtTTOoN, Mus. Bac.; F.C.O.; 
who has recently been appointed organist to the 
Foundling Hospital, has already.made extensions and 
improvements in the always excellent Sunday services 
of that church. Mr. Wetton, who is still on the 
right side of thirty, began his musical career as organist 
toa suburban church at the -early age of twelve. 
Some years later he commenced a course of study 
under Dr. Bridge, and has since proved one of that 
prince of organists’ most successful pupils. Besides 
his duties at the Foundling, Mr. Wetton finds time to 
occasionally assist his old master at Westminster 
Abbey, as well as to occupy the position of organist 
and choirmaster of St. Gabriel's, Pimlico. 


x % & 


Tue composer of ‘‘ Faust” some time since ex- 
pressed his determination to write no more for the 
operatic stage, and, indeed, during his severe illness 
last year he believed it would be necessary for him to 
give.up work altogether. Happily, however, during 
the present winter he has enjoyed better health, and, 
despite his seventy-four years, he has, therefore, been 
able to complete a task in. which he has taken a strong 
personal interest. He has contributed the music to 
the ‘“‘ Drames Sacrés ” of MM. Silvestre and Morand, 
which was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, 
a fortnight since. 
* * 

THE musical public of Austro-Hungary are just 
now excited by the discovery of a Mascagni in the 
village of Stockerau, some fifteen miles from Vienna. 
His name is Carl Frotzler; his age, nineteen years, 
and he was found out through an offer of five prizes 
for the five best operas submitted to a competition 
set on foot by the: Philadelphia Opera Society. One 
of these prizes, if not the first, has been gained by 
young Frotzler with a work entitled ‘‘ Arnolda.” On 
the news reaching Stockerau, ‘the young man’s 
peace and quiet,” says my informant, “were gone. 
Friends, acquaintances, and people who were neither 
but wanted to become both, besieged his: lodgings 
and worried him until he rushed forth in despair and 
took the train for Vienna. His mother receives the 
visitors now. The village of Stockeraw is jubilant. 
There is no doubt that Herr Frotzler is a:very gifted 
musician and a modest, retiring young man. He 
belongs to a musical family, his father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters being all musicians.”” I hope 
sincerely that the Mascagni of Stockerau will not dis- 
appoint expectations, but as the chicken is not quite 
hatched it may be as well not to count it yet awhile. 

* * # 

RUBINSTEIN is in the Austrian capital, where his 
oratorio, ‘* Paradise Lost,” will shortly be performed 
for the first time. -He is. s#cognito, and apropos 
thereto the following story has reached me: ‘‘ An 
aristocratic lady, who is at. the head of a philan- 
thropical association, requested him to take part in a 
concert which she was arranging for the benefit of 
the good: work. Rubinstein, himself a Samaritan, 
consented, but on condition that his name should not 
be advertised or mentioned in the bills or elsewhere. 
The lady promised strictly to carry out his instruc- 
tions ; but as the, newspapers have already told the 
story, mentioned the place in which the concert will 
be given, the date, the prices, etc., it is evident that 
Rubinstein’s name, though not in the programme, 
will draw as powerfully ag if it, were.” 
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MEETING of the General. Committee: of 
the Manchester College of Music was held 
in the Mayor's Parlour of the Town, Hall; 
on Monday, February 27th, the Mayor of 

Manchester presiding. Institutions of this kind, said 
the Mayor, were established in London, and were 
doing excellent work and a great deal of good, and it 
was now sought to. establish in Manchesten, for the 
northern district of England, a similar institution, at 
which candidates might receive first-class musical in- 
struction (hear, hear). 

Mr. Stanley Withers, the secretary, read the report 
ofthe Executive Committee,.which. stated that. the 
efforts of the Committee to raise the necessary funds 
for the purposes of the College had met with sufficient 
success to justify them in recommending the opening 
of the College during the present year. The total 
amount of- promises reached to rather more than 
£11,000, The entire sum of £1,500, at which the 
initial expenses were estimated, had been more than 
subscribed, and the guarantee’ fund, in the form of 
subscriptions for. five years, now stood at a little below 
£2,000 periannum. The executive had been relieved 
of a very large item of expense by the generous offer 
of a building in every way suitable for the College. 
Consequently the executive were fully of opinion that 
the College might be opened.in October. 

Principal Ward, of Owens College, moved the 
adoption of the report, and said he thought they were 
amply justified by the financial position in recom- 
mending the speedy opening of the College. The 
42,000 a year which they had for a fixed period 
would enablé them to carry on the College for that 
time with proper efficiency. It was no incomplete 
College they were asked to start with, but a Callege 


‘which would be, in the opition of the Committee and. 


Sir Charles Hallé, fit to. carry on the work it-under- 
took, With reference to the building placed at their 
disposal by a member of the committee, he ventured 
to say that that gentleman, who did not wish his name 
to be mentioned, had taker. a step which would he of 
the utmost advantage to the College, and had given 
doubly by giving quickly (applause). 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. J. Broad- 
field and adopted.: Mr. Broadfield read a long letter 
which had been received from Dr. Joachim, in which 
he expressed pleasure at the apparent early realization 
of the scheme, which was only formulated last year, 
and said that ‘* Having been professionally engaged at 
Manchester for the. last forty years, I cannot but be 
impressed by the great advance in understanding and 
love of music made during that time.” . . 

The Dean of Manchester, Mr. T. C. Hogsfall, Mr. 
George Freemantle, Sir Charles Hallé, and others- 
also briefly addressed the meeting. A committee of: 
management was appointed, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with the usual vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for presiding. 

W.°K. M. 
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THERE is so much old English music waiting to- 


be reprinted, that any attempt to render the works of 
the old masters accessible deserves encouragement. 
I therefore gladly draw’ attention to the “Old 
English Edition ” now being edited! by Mr. G. E. P: 
Arkwright, and published by Joseph: Williams.. [n 
these handy and cheap volumes there have already 
‘appeared reprints of a Masque of the time of James I., 
a set of Songs with Orchestral Accompaniments by 
Atne, the Madrigals by George Kirbye (first printed 
in 1597), and the ‘*Songs of Sundry Natures,” by 
William Byrd, one of the greatest masters of the 
Elizabethan School, and a forthcoming volume is to 
be devoted to printing (for the first time) = mass, 
‘*Euge bone Pastor,” by Dr. Christopher ‘Tye, whio- 
taught Edward VI. misic. | ; 
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F the taste of the musical public at Oxford is | 


not By this time raised to “ cdncert pitch,” the 
fault at any rate does not lie with the Uni- 
versity Musical Club, under the auspices of 
which a second series of excellent Public Classical 
“Concerts has just reached a successful termination, 
The first concert of the term, and third of the series, 
was held in the. Sheldonian Theatre on Februaty, 2. 
Brahms’ Pianoforte Quartet in G minor, Op. 25, and 
Beethoven’s Septet in E flat, Op. 20, were worthily 
performed by Madame Haas, Messrs. Gibson, Hob- 
day, Egerton, Busby, James, Whitehouse, and Rey- 
nolds. Madame Haas played Chopin’s Impromptu 
in F shatp major. The vocalist was’ Mrs. Helen 
Trust, who sang in refined style two songs by Spohr, 
“ Wiegentied” and ‘‘Im Fliederbusch.” A word of 
special praise is due to Mr, Egerton for his elegant 
clarionet obbligatos to the vocal items. Mr. Basil 
Harwood, the newly-appointed organist of Christ 
Church Cathedral, was the accompanist. 
The next concert was held on February 14, before 
a crowded ‘audience, attracted in a large measure 
doubtless by the name of Dr. Joachim. The “ Grand 
Old Man” of violinists and Miss Agnes Zimmerman 
played Beethoven's Pianoforte and Violin Sonata in 
C minor, Op. 30,No. 2. The adagio cantabile move- 
ment might have been more expressively played, but 
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in his ordinary ballads is'an improvement. The string 
| band of the R.M.A., under Mr. A. Williams, Mus: 
| Bac. (Oxon.), appears to have made considerable 
| improvement, and their rendering of E. Grieg’s ‘‘-Peer 
| Gynt,” No, 2, Op, 55, for the first time was. par- 
| ticularly praiseworthy. ° 
| On somewhat similar lines. are the sixpenny con- 
| certs at the Clarence Pier. The artistes who. have 
| recently been here are Josephine Cravino, R. E. Mills, 
Theresa Blamy, George Coming, Emily Foxcroft, 
| Maldwyn Humphreys, Madame A. Vaudrey, and Wil- 
| liam Foxon, 
| On Tuesday, the 21st ult., avery successful concert, 
|in aid of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, was given at 
‘the Town Hall, the soloists being Madame Inez 
| San Carolo, Miss Lina Carr, Mr. Harry Love, Mr. 
; D.. B. Hopkins, and the Temperance’ Choral Union, 
{under Mr. W. E. Green. The accompanists were 
| Mr. Monck Gould and Mr: C. H. Behr.. On March. 
| 17th M. Vladimir*de. Pachmann played at the Port- 
| land Hall. On Thursday, March 16th, at the Town 
Hall. a specially organised concert, in aid of the 
Gordon Boys’ Home, took place under the direct 
| patrpnage and inthe presence of their: Royal High- 
| nesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Ear! and 
| Countess Clanwilliam, etc. Among the contributors 
|to a well arranged programme were Miss Mary 
| Cardent, Madame Inez San Carolo, Miss Lina Carr, 
j and the band of the R.M.L.I. under Mr. George 
Miller, Mus. Bac. Mr. Miller has recently been the 
| recipient of a gold-mounted ivory biton, the gift of 


the first and last movements were gloriously rendered. her Majesty the Queen, in recognition of his services 
The above-mentioned co-operated with Messrs, | 1 Connection with the January festivities at Osborne. 


Gibson, Straus and Ould in Mozart’s String Quartet | 
in G, and Schumann's Pianoforte Quintet in E flat, | 
‘Op. 44. The ‘‘ Funeral March” movement of the | 
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latter elicited expressions of admiration. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang in her usual pleasing style Bach’s 
« Selig, selig ist der Zeit,” and two songs by Scar- 
datti. 

The last concert was occupied chiefly by the per- 
formance of Schubert's great Symphony in C. We 
have heard this magnificent composition several times, 
Dut never more efficiently and conscientiously ren- 
dered than on this occasion, under Dr. Lloyd's baton, 
aud with Mr. Burnett as leader. In addition, the 
orchestra gave Mozart’s ‘* Zauberfléte ” Overture, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Notturno” from ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Madame Bertha Moore gave evi- 
dence of a sweet but not powerful voice in Gounod's 
‘Plus grand dans son obscurité,” and a song by 
Somervell. 

‘The University Musical Union gave an Invitation 
Concert in the theatre on February 23. Mendels- 
sohn’s String Quartet in E flat, Op. 44, No. 3, and 
Beethoven's String Quintet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, 
were successfully rendered by Messrs. Ludwig, 
Collins, Heydrich, and Whitehouse. 

Numerous concerts of minor importance have oc- 
curred. Mr. Edward Lloyd drew an immense 
audience at the Town Hall; likewise Sarasate a few 
nights subsequently, A tame and rather uninterest- 
ing Madrigal Concert was given in the Sheldonian 
Theatre by the Choral and Philharmonic Society. 
Mr. Lawrence Kellie and Mons. Tividar Nachez did 
not “draw” very well, 

Next Terat’s outlook is very promising. 

Cc. 
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EW towns outside the Metropolis are in such 

a fortunate position as Portsmouth, as 

regards having abundance of good music 

at popular prices, and to no one is the 

district in this respect more indebted than to Mr. H. 
A, Stovey, and his sixpenny concerts at the Portland 
Hall, In addition to Margaret Hoare, W. H. 
Brereton, Maggie Davies, David Hughes, the 
Polymnia Quartet (Beatrice Gough, Neile Matthews, 
Amy Carter, Agnes Wilson), Ben Davies, the renowned 
tenor, delighted an. audience on Saturday, March 11th. 
He particularly excelled in excerpts from Handel's 
“ Jephthah,” “ Deeper and Deeper Still,” and.“ Waft 
her, Angels,”’ but it is questionable whether his falsetto 
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T is questionable whether there has ever been a 
duller musical season in North Staffordshire 
than the present one. Not that there has been 
any lack of concerts and similar functions. On 

the contrary, there have been too many. Bat the 
majority, of them have approached the dull, dead 
level of respectable mediocrity, to attend which is, to 
the ordinary person, a weariness of the flesh; and, 
therefore, I have spared the readers of the MAGAZINE 
oF Music (or at least some of them) the dreary task 
of wading through several columns of second-hand 
criticism of second-rate performances. No doubt 
those readers are truly grateful. 

| But although the season has been uninteresting 
hitherto, at the end of it things sre waking up. On 
| March 13 the Stoke-upon-Trent Philharmonic Society 
| gave their annual concert at the Victoria Hall, Hanley. 
| A triple bill was submitted, consisting of Mendels- 
|sohn’s Hymn of Praise” and ‘“‘ First Walpurgis 
| Night,” and Brahms’ ‘Song of Destiny,” the two 
| latter being heard for the first time in the district. 








| The principals were Miss Goswell, 
| local lady), Mr. William Evans, and Mr. ‘Ben Davies. 
| At one of the intervals during the evening, a member 
of the band, Mr. Henley, a young musician of 
| Birmingham, gave the audience an unexpected treat 
| by a fine rendering of Vieuxtemps’ ‘ Fantaisie 
| Appassionata,” for violin with orchestral accompani- 
|ment. The performance of the three choral works 
was excellent, the band carrying off the palm ; and it 
may be safely said that the Stoke society has rarely — 
certainly not for several years-—shown a better result 
of their labours under the conductor, Dr. Heap. It 
is very disappointing, therefute, to have to add that 
the attendance was unusually poor. The fact is 
that promoters of concerts in the-Victoria Hall are at 
the outset impaled on the horns of a dilemma. If 
the prices for admission are low, even a crowded 
attendance will not pay expenses—not the least of 
which is the charge for use of the hall. On the other 
hand, if a high charge for admission is fixed, as on 
this occasion, only a handful of people attend—a 
‘result that bas, I believe, been caused by the ruinous 
competition of the subsidised “Popular Concerts,” 
which are given at short intervals throughout. the 





season. The remedy is, as T have on previous occa- 
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sions set forth, to procure a much larger room, to 
charge low prices for admission, and ‘to rely ‘only 
upon the vox populs. ue to 1! 

At the. last popular ‘concert of ‘the’ series, held on 
March 6, the fine band of the Royal Artillery gave, 
under the conductorship of Cavaliere Zavertal, a per. 
formance which has never been surpassed in point of 
merit in this district. Miss Turner, a local vocalist 
(for whom I predicted a successful career a year or 
two ago), showed that she is making good progress at 
the Royal College of Music. 

At a meeting of the North’ Staffordshire Musical 
Festival Executive Committee it was decided to hold 
the festival on two days in the middle of October, and 
a discussion took place.on the works to be performed 
and the principals to be engaged: At the same 
meeting the chairman announced that the success of 
the forthcoming festival was now quite assured, the 
reason being that he bas prevailed upon the Duchess 
of Sutherland to be present; and that the “county 
families ” (shade of Feudalism, what an expression }), 
who had failed to “‘ show up” at the festival of 1890, 
would in that case of course follow suit. This state- 
ment-—which is’ not ‘devoid of humour—being -inter- 
preted, means that music, the divine art, can only be 
cultivated in these parts with the aid of a parcel of 
snobs ; that music, the “heavenly Maid,” must sell 
her charms for money pfocured by exploiting a 
duchess; and that although there exists an enormous 
population, admittedly one of the most musical in the 
country, within a few miles’ radius, it is impossible to 
attract by legitimate means a hundredth part of it for 
two days in three years, to hear first-class musical 
performances. J. P.S. 
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ESSRS. HARRISON’S third subscription 
concert was given in St. Andrew’s Hall on 
the evening of the 22nd February, the 
artists being Mdlle. Trebelli, Mdme. 

Sterling, Miss Berrey, and the Meister Glee Singers, 
the instrumental part being sustained by Mdme. 
Carpenter and Mr. Leo Stern, violin and violoncello 
respectively, and Mdme. Frickenhaus, solo pianist. 
The bulk of the programme was made up of. ballads, 
and was not particularly interesting; Mdlle. Trebelli 
did not appear to such advantage ‘as on: her last 
visit here with the Choral Union in the ‘Crea- 
tion” music. The Meister Glee Singers seemed 
most favoured by the large audience, and had to 
respond with encores on each appearance. Madame 
Frickenhaus played Schubert’s ‘‘ Marche Militaire,” 
arranged by Tausig, and a Tarantelle by Liszt, in 
an admirable manner. Mr. Leo Stern and his wife 
were also well received; the latter gave a brilliant 
rendering of a Mazurka by Zarzycki. Wilhelm Ganz 
was accompanist. : 

An event of importance was the chamber concert 
given under the auspices of the Choral Union on the 
28th February, at which Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz, 
piano, M. Emile Sauret, violin, and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse, ’cello, appeared and played Schubert’s 
Trio in E flat, and Beethoven’s Trio in B flat ; both 
were given in a manner which pleased a highly dis- 
criminating audience. Miss Eibenschiitz was very 
successful in Bach’s'A minor Prelude and Fugue, a 
most exacting composition, and not often played at 
concerts, but her rendering made it interesting ; she 
was recalled. M. Sauret played solos by Greig, 
Vieuxtemps, and was honoured by an encore. Mr. 
Whitehouse gave a solo by Boccherini. Miss Ella 
Russell was vocalist, and gave a display of vocal 
ability of the highest excellence in Verdi’s “ Ah! fors 
elui,” and the Romance from “‘ L’Amico Fritz”; she 
responded to an encore with a Spanish song very 
quaintly sung. Mr. Berry played the accompaniments 
very judiciously. 

The Athenzeum School of Music pupils gave their 
third annual concert in St. Andrew’s Hall on the 
evening of Thursday, 9th March. There was a large 
gathering of scholars and friends, Those pupils 
selected to sing and play fully majntained the reputa- 
tion of their respective teachers; the vocal element 
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was thé’ strongest, and’ the selection of music was 
strictly on classical lines, and while it made the con- 
cert interesting from’a ‘scholastic’ point of view, was 
not what’ may be called’ entertaining’to the bulk of 
the audience.’ The” selections in some cases’ were 
ambitious: ‘Far greater ia his lowly state,” Guoriod; 
vocal waltz, ** Romeo’ and’ Juliet ’;:and in the instru- 
mental part, “Walzer,” Brahms, “ Berceuse,” Chopin, 
and “Staccato Study,” “Rubinstein ; the programme 
also contained’ organ and’ violin solos, and the’ per* 
formance ‘in every instance reflected the greatest credit 
_on the institution and its’professors. The ladies’ choit, 
under the direction of Principal: Macbeth, gave a very 
satisfactory rendering of Roeckel’s “ Westward Ho!” 
the cymbals and castanets in the gipsy chorus’ being 
very effective, and greatly-pleased the audience. 

The Glasgow ‘Quartet, M. Sous leader, at their 
chamber concert! on the 14th ‘inst., had the assistance 
of Madame Haas; the programme contained Brahms’ 
‘Quintet in F minor, and Schubert’s: Trio in E ‘flat, 
also solos for violin‘and piano. Schubert’s: music was 
most enjoyed, the quintet being to some extent over 
the heads of the majority of the audience. 

The organ recitals in St. Andrew’s Hall on 
Saturdays are being.-well..attended, the prices of 
admission being low — sixpence, threepence, and 
admission. one penny, incliding programme; ‘the 
parts of the hall at threepence and sixpence are, 
however, best .patronised, Mr. J. K. Strachan is to 
be commended for his perseverance in making these 
recitals attractive by his programmes of good organ 
music, ‘and the artists who assist vocally. Mons. 
‘Guilmant plays on March 18. ; ; 

Preparations are already being made for next 
winter’s orchestral concerts: Mr. Manns will conduct 
the choral and orchestral scheme, which will then be 
in its twentieth season. 

The new-comers, the Scottish Orchestra Company, 
Limited, are reported. to have engaged Herr Wien- 
garten, from the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts, and 
‘their season will extend from October till May. 
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HE first concert to be noticed during the latter 
half of February is that give on the 16th:on 
behalf of the funds of the railway servants’ 

_ societies, when once again ‘‘ the profession ” 
showed to every advantage from a charitable aspect. 
Mr. F. R. Spark succeeded in prevailing on Madame 
Albani, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Salmond, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Alfred Hollins 
to give their valuable services to the cause, and the 
result was of course a triumphant success. The pro- 
gramme was popularly framed, and each artist. was 
‘heard within the programme’s limits to great: advan- 
tage. Special mention is deserved of the artistic 
nature of the singing of the London Meister Glee 
Singers, who not only likewise gave their services, 
but also sang their selectiuns in a manner irreproach- 
able in every respect, and must have afforded a 
valuable lesson to the many glee parties of Leeds. 


* * # 


On the 20th Mr. Christensen’ gave a well varied 
and interesting pianoforte recital, beginning with the 
“Sonata Pathetique,” and containing, ister alia, items 
by Chopin, Schumann, Field, and Liszt, as well as his 
own airy ‘‘Les Papillons.” Mrs. Ashworth contri- 
‘buted songs by Clay and Spohr. 


* * 


Tue Leeds String Quartet have completed their 
‘concerts. | That on the 22nd contained Haydn's 
Quartet (Op. 64, No. 4) in G, and was given with 
admirable ensemble and effeg. The other work of the 
same form was Volkmann’s Op. 14 in G minor, a 
Novelty to most or all of the audience. The perform- 
ance was excellent,’ but the work appeared on a'single 
hearing to be unequal. Two of the five movements 
“have a charm’ of their own; but’some of the remainder 
‘seemed lacking in inspiration. An interesting feature 
was Miss Maria Lummert’s singing of the cycle of 
tight songs by Schumann, known'‘as “Frauen Liebe 
‘und Leben.” 


On March 8th the last of the series was held, when 
Madame. Bertha _Mooré. was the vocalist. giving in 
charming style songs by ‘Henschel, Thomé, and 
Taubert. The quartets were Mendelssohn’s early 
work, Op. 13 in A minor, and Mozart’s No. 21 in D. 
The performance was again most praiseworthy ; the 
second, indeed, being, perhaps, the greatest succe&s 
of the series. Although fairly well attended, these 
concerts have not had all the support they deserve, but 
with perseverance it will doubtless be forthcoming. 


He He 


Mr. JOHN DUNN’s recent appearance here was 
accounted so great a success that another concert, 
given on February 27th, was the result. He was. on 
this occasion joined ‘by Mr. Harmer, Mr. W. B. 
Sewell, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, and (pianoforte) Miss 
Eisele. The string quartet chosen.was Beethoven's 
favour.te Op. 59 in F, and Dvorak’s pianoforte 
quintet, Op. 81. in.A, and these were played in 
admirable style. The “Kreutzer Sonata” was in- 
cluded, as well as solos for Miss Eisele, Mr. White- 


* Pibroch.” 
% : 

Mr. Happock has also completed his schemes, 
having given two ‘* evenings ” during the last month. 
At the first of these reliance was placed upon quality 
rather than quantity. ‘Madame Bertha Moore sang 
Sullivan’s ‘* Orpheus to his lute” and ‘‘ Somervell’s 
charming ‘‘ Shepherd’s Cradle Song,” and’ Mr. G. P. 
Haddock’s ‘* The Soul’s Awakening ” was repeated. 
Mr. Charles Santley gave Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl-King,” 
Hatton’s “Simon the Cellarer,” and his own’ “ Song 
of the Ocean Isle.” Miss Sant-Angelo and ~ Mr. 
Haddock ‘played Beethoven’s G major Sonata, Op. 30, 
very delicately, and the lady also gave solos by 
Rubinstein and Liszt, well enough to deepen the very 
favourable impression she recently made. Mr. Had- 
dock’s solos were Bazzini’s Elegy and De Beriot’s 
G major Concertstiick. 

* & # 

Ar the sixth,and last evening<Miss | Marie Tietjen 
was the solo vocalist, and contributed an air by 
Donizetti, Schubert’s -‘* Serenade,” and Mr. G. P. 
Haddock’s “A Crown of Thorns.” A. disappoint- 
ment was caused by the absence of Madame ‘de 
Pachmann, who is deservedly a favourite at these con- 
certs. No substitute had been secured, and the pro- 
gramme was therefore unhinged. Mr. Haddock played 
Wieniawski’s “ Legende,” two pieces by Ernst, and 
a Concert Caprice by. Ferdinand David. An enjoy- 
able feature was the singing of the Huddersfield Glee 
and Madrigal Society (80 voices), in several glees and 
part-songs... Gounod’s anthem, ‘“‘ Come unto Him,” 
was, however, the best‘ effort, and was redemanded. 


* 


On February 28.h Miss Eisele, who, as a pianist, has 
few if any equals in this district, gave an. interesting 
recital in conjunction with Mr.,'Carl Fuchs. . The 
programme contained Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 69, 
for pianoforte and violoncello, and Kubinstein’s in. D, 
Op. 18, forthe samé instruments, There: were also 
solos for the pianoforte by Brahms, Schumann, and 
Heymann, and for the ’cello by Berger and Popper. 


* * * 


Our best—if not now, indeed, our only—amateur 
orchestral society, known as The Symphony Society, 
gave its annual concert on March 6th, and essayed with 
conspicuous success such elaborate music as Mozart’s 
E flat Symphony, Gade’s ‘‘ Ossian” and Weber's 
‘© Abu Hassan” overtures, a ‘‘ Fest Polonaise” by 
Svendsen, and a more simple ‘* Rarcarolle ” by Saint- 
Saéns, as well as some selections from a Suite by 
Bach. Songs by Vaccaj Greig and G. Thomas were 
contributed by Miss Amy Brooks. 


* % % 
Tue ‘last of the Leeds Subscription’ Concerts: was 


given on March 15th, when the musical ‘paety, con- 


sisting of Dr. Joachim, Miss Fanny: Davies, Signor 
Piatti, and Mr. Gibson, paid what ‘has ‘come ‘to be 





house, and Mr. Dunn, who repeated Dr. Mackenzie’s |. 


looked upon as’ their'sannual visit: Beethoven's 
Rasoumofisky’s Quartet in F, Op. 59, was splendidly 
given as the opening work, and Schimani’s ‘piano- 
forte quintet, ‘at the other end of the progranime,. 
was as enjoyable as ever. Brahms’ Soniata, Op: 100, 
was beaatifully played by Miss Davies’ and Dr.. 


Joachim,. and’ was quite warmly received: Signi 
Piatti chose Locatelli’s Violoncello Sonata in pid 
Miss Louise’ Phillips sang ‘* Gretchen's Song” by 
Schubert, as well as a couple by Massenet ahd one by 
Somervell. 


* * #* 


THE custom of giving a choral. work during Lent. 
at the Leeds Parish Church has not been departed. 
from. On-March 17 Spohr’s “ Calvary ” was. again 
chosen in place of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” 
which has generally been selected, The choir of the 
church was, as usual, considerably augmented, and 
the service—never to be regarded in the light of a 
concert—was listened to by’s large congregation. 
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HE annual distribution of certificates gained in 
Leicester in connection with the local centre 
of thé Trinity College of Music took place on 
March 1, Alderman Wright presiding. Dr. 

Turpin represented the college. ‘The secretary, Mr. 
Birch, submitted-a repost showing that 75 certificates 
had to be presented out of 115 entries, such rgsult 
being regarded ds-highly satisfactory. An attractive 
programme of music concluded the proceediugs. 

The sixth annual. concert on behalf of the funds of 
the Railway Benevolent Institution and Orphanage 
took plage at the Temperance Hall on, March 4. 
The hall was crowded, and most of our local amateurs, 
including Mesdames A. M. Jelly, Annie Dent, 
Messrs. A. Page, L. H. Parsons, J. J. Curtis, J.- Birch 
and Professor Verne, kindly assisted. 

Mr. J. Herbert Marshall’s fourth and last grand 
concert of the season took place at the Temperance 
Hall‘on March 7, and proved one of the most enjoy- 
able and highly successful of concerts during recent 
years. The artists engaged were in grand form, and 
went through the artistic programme with the utmost 
satisfaction to the large audience. The professional 
and amateur musicians of the district were in evidence 
and most enthusiastic in their plaudits. The artistes 
included Herr Joachim and M. Arbos, violins, Mr. 
Gibson, viola, Mr. Whitehouse, ‘cello, Miss Fanuy 
Davies, pianist, and Mr..and Mrs. Henschel, vocalists. 
Programme: Quartet in D, Op.44, No. 1, Mendels- 
sohn, Herr Joachim, Sefior Arbos, Mr. Gibson, 
and Mr. Whitehouse; (a) air from. ‘* Hercules,” 
Handel, (4) song, ‘‘ Nymphs. and $hepherds,” 
Purcell, ,Mrs. Henschel; piano solo, Nocturne in 
B_ major, Op. 62, No, 1, Chopin, Miss Fanny 
Davies; Concerto in D minor, for two violins, 
Bach, Herr Joachim and Scfior Arbos; duet from 
“The Taming.of the Shrew,’ Goetz, Mr. and Mrs 
Henschel ; piano solo, “Staccato Etude,” Rubinstein, 
Miss Fanny Davies (encored) ; violin solu, ‘* Two 
Hungarian Dances,” Joachim-Brahms, Herr Joachim 
(encored); ballad, “ The Two Grenadiers,” Schumann, 
Mr. Henschel ; quintet in E flat; Op. 44. Schumann, 
Miss Fanny Davies, Herr Joachim, Sefior Arbos, 
Mr. Gibson, and’Mr. Whitehouse. Mr. Marshall is 
to be highly congratulated on his latest success. 

The Leicester Amateur Music and Dramatic Club 
gave their annual performance in aid of town charities. 
So far over £500 has been distributed amongst local 
institutions, and by the success achievéd by the 
present performances it is a ceftainty that the coffers 
will be heavily augmented. By special attangement 
with Mr. D’Oyly Carte, Messrs. Gilbert and/ Sullivan's 
comic opera, ‘‘ Princess Ida,” was produced at the 
Royal Opera House; Leiegster, for a run of six nights, 
commencing Monday evening, March 13. The opera 
was produced on a scale never before attempted by 
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amateurs in England. The dresses and armour were Fi 
elegant. The chorus numbered over 150 :trained ae : j 2 

scison ¢ se aeliiclonth,aptaad Ting: Aaliaaiwentc dl, Music in @QwWanddworth. 
J. Smith; Hilarion, Mr, A, Page ; Cyril, Mr. C. E. | ip cliuteD 

Birch; Florian, Mr. J. McRobie ; King Gama, Mr. | 
J. H. Taylor; Princess Ida, Mrs. F. G. Pierpoint ; | 
Lady Blanche, Mrs. L. Marks ; Lady Psyche, Miss N. ee" ee 
“si Melissa, Miss Helen Pierpoint. The an Society performed . Elijah” on Thursday, 
formance reflected the greatest. credit on all concerned, | March 10th, and achieved the greatest success 
and was equal to any first class opera company on |e record in the district. The band, led by Miss 
tour. The entire management of the opera was | Emily Hardy, was good on the whole, and the chorus 
cairied out by the club’s indefatigable stage manager, (te a distinct improvement on that of the last 
Mr. Frank G. Pierpoint. The same gentleman | concert. Mr. Higgs, a local musician, was an efficient 
conducted thé opera with tact, demonstrating’ his | Conductor. Successful also was the cantata per- 
gifts asa skilled musician, Every available seat in | formance given by Mr. Cresswell on the 14th. The 
the house was booked for every night of the six per- | S78!" of the children was good and nothing but 
Sorndnces: | praise can be given to the band. 





HAVE only two concerts of any note to report. 
The Wandsworth Choral and Orchestral 
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alenfo. 
~ HE New Swindon public is not harassed by 
Sa | many concerts, and it was probably to show 
‘ c é | their gratefulness for this forbearance on 
YHIS list is specially compiled for the the part of the musicians of the district 
MAGAZINE OF Music by Messrs. Rayner | that they turned up in such force at the annual con- 
and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery | cert of the Choral Society. “Judas Maccabzeus” was 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom |the work selected. The artists were Madame Squire, 
information relating to patents may be had| Miss Elsie Goddard, Mr. Justin Bryant, and Mr. 
|Mervyn Dene. The first named and the last shared 
_. |the honours. Madame Syuire has a. powerful but 
3,898. “ The Solo” music-carrier or case. Benjamin | sweet soprano voice ; and Mr. Mervyn Dene, a scholar 
Bailey, 15, Pall Mall, Hanley, Stafford- | of the London Academy of Music, is a bass who has 
shire. February 22nd. | already acquired considerable style and whose voice is 
4,000. The use and employment of aluminium, either | rich and sympathetic. He is a young man and his 
pure or in alloy, for the construction of | excellence reflects the greatest credit on the famous 
2 metal frames, bridges, studs, pressure bars, | institution where he studies. Mr. Reakes was con- 
or strings and other metallic parts of piano- | ductor and had his band well in hand. The chorus- 
fortes. William Francis, 50, Southampton | singing was capital, and the concert a financial and 

Row, London. February 23rd. | artistic success. ; 


4,052. Improvements in pianofortes. Alfred Squire, 
6, Wrotham Road, Camden Road, London. | 

February 24th. 
} 


4,107. Improvements in zithers and similar string | 
instruments. Richard Nurnberger. 433, | 
Strand, London, February 24th. OVERS of music have not had much to com. 
2,677. Improved stool or appliance for pianoforte plain of during this past month, as they 


players to enable them to control the 1 have had the opportunity of hearing several 
- pedals. eminent musical stars, both vocalists and 


2,726. A violin supporter. Giorgio Narberti, 53, instrumentalists. On February 24th the third concert 
Chancery Lane, London. February 7th. of the series given by Messrs. Harrison took place at 

path) the Colston. Hall, and an excellent programme was 

2,739. Improvements in pianofortes. George Henry provided, The following took part in it: Mademoi- 
Readdy and Moses Lonsdale, 37, Chancery | seiie Trebelli, Miss Mabel Berrey, and Madame 

Lane. February 7th. Antoinette Sterling (solo singers); the Meister Glee 

2,811. Improvements in piano and other keyboard | Singers, Madame Frickenhaus (at the piano in place 
musical instruments. David William| of Madame Pachmann, who, owing to illness, was 
Nightingale and Sarah Garth Wicking, | unable to appear), Madame Nettie Carpenter (violin), 

40, Chancery Lane, London. February | and Mr. Leo Stern (violoncello). The Meister Glee 

8th. Singers were enthusiastically received and were very 

generous in supplying the encores so persistently 
demanded by the audience. Madame Antoinette 
Sterling met with a warm reception and gave the 
late Laureate’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’ set to music by 
Behrend-—accompanied by: Mr. Ganz: on the piano 
and by Mr. Dinelli Skelding at the organ. She re- 
peated this in compliance with a determined encore. 
bis (499 i Later on the lively little Scotch songs, “A Dear 
3,275. Improvements in pianos. George Steck, 52, | wifie” and ‘* We're a’ Noddin’,” again charmed her 
Chancery Lane, London. February 14th. | jisteners, Mademoiselle Trebelli_ sang, “’Twas 

3,602. Alexander's differential action for application| in, a Cathedral, City,” accompanied by piano, 
to organs and wind instruments. William | organ, and violin, and a Tarantelle by Ambrose 
Alexander, 28, Rockybank Road, Devon-| Thomas, which she rendered with great brilliancy. 

shire Park, Birkenhead. February 18th. | “The Nightingale’s Trill,” with its florid passages, 

was, well sung, by Miss Berrey, the composer, Mr. 
| Ganz, accompanying... When recalled she substituted 
| Tom Moore’s lively, little ditty, ‘‘ When Love is 
6,168. Tuck. Suspending sets of leaflets. 'kind.” The instrumental features of the concert are 
7,499. Fisher. | Pianos. | worthy of note. Madame Frickenhaus played a 
4,493. Hanipton.. Upright pianos, aT. /Tarantelle by Liszt. and a. Marche Militaire by 
21,697. Weser. Masicdesks. | t ISD\ | Schubert-Tausig, with great brilliancy. A Suite by 


LOMY 


93 | | Fs Ries for the violin was beautifully interpreted by 
“ wd, * e aa 


gratuitously. 
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3,199. A new or improved mandril, or the like, for 
bending metal tubes thereon, in the manu- 
facture of certain musical instruments, also 
applicable for bending other ‘tubes and 
pipes. Charles John Edward Smith, 34, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lare, 
London. February 13th. 
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| Madame Nettie Carpenter, who afterwards gave a 


‘brilliant Mazurka by Zarzchi, for which she was re- 


and Mr. Stern were associated in. the first movement 
of Schubert’s Trio in'B flat. ; : 

On March 3rd, Monsieur Viadimir de Pachmann 
gave a Recital at the Victoria Rooms. As usual the 
programme consisted largely of works by Chopin and 
Liszt. It began with the ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques” 
of Schumann, which he rendered admirably, though 
in one of ‘the variations there seemed to be a slight 
lapse of memory. ‘The second part of the programme 
was devoted. to Chopin, and the audience seemed 
much delighted — particularly with the Berceuse, 
Op. 37, which showed. off to perfection the 
pianist’s pearly touch. The colossal »works of Liszt 
were also finely given, the magnificant passages afford- 
ing a brilliant contrast to the delicacy of Chopin. 
The Saturday Popular Concert of March 4th was 
more than. usually crowded, Haydn’s ‘ Creation” 
being presumably the chief attraction. Parts I. and 
II. were given, and the chorus work had evidently 
been carefully studied.: The principals, were Miss 
Mouk, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Dan Price. The 
latter gave the music of Raphael with great. feeling 
and power. The second part of the programme. was 
miscellaneous. 





MADAME BELLA MONTI, 


Soprano. 
For Oratorios and Concerts please address Messrs. 
Henley & Son, 17 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


VOICE. PRODUCTION AND SOLO SINGING. 


Pupils received on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and: Fridays: at Henry Klein’s :Pianoforte Galleries, 
84, Oxford Street, London, W. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
St. JAMES’s HALL.—'‘*t Mdme., MONTI, an eminent 
Prima Donna, who won golden opinions on the Conti- 
nent, was a bright and particular star of the Soirée. She 
sang Mendelssohn's scena, ‘ Infelice,’ in grand style ; also 
a tamiliar song of Schumann, and a_ new song, 
‘ Vanished,’ which won a dzs. Her distinct pronuncia- 
tion of English was noticed. by the.discerning part of the 
audience with glad approval." — Zhe Musical Standard. 


MADAME MONTI'S CONCERT.—‘‘ Mdme, MONTI's. 
aria d'entrata was the romance.of Alice, from ‘ Robert 
le Diable,’ ‘ Vat dit elle,’ sung in the original key of E 
major. The triumph of the day- was Bach-Gounod’s. 
‘ Ave Maria,’ sung by her, with effective accompaniments. 
on the pianoforte (Herr Leideritz) and violoncello (Mons. 
Hollman). Mdme. Mont! afterwards sang, with ¢éaé, 
Artét’s song, ‘A Breaking Heart,’ and Rossini’s ‘La 
Promessa.'"’— The. Musical Standard. f 


Mr. BONAWITZ’S OPERA, . ‘‘ OSTROLENKA.” — 
‘*Mdme. MONTI took the double representation of the 
rival queens, as her fellow-songstress-fell ill suddenly, and 
the distinguished audience was delighted with the sweet,. 
clear tone of. Mdme. MonrI, who sang with much pathos: 
of expression, and received enthusiastic approval. She 
afterwards had the gratification of being presented to the 
Princess.” — 7he Court Journal, : 


LESLIE'S CHOIR.—‘‘Mdme. MONT! gave a rendering 
of the grand air from ‘ Fidelio’ with excellent taste.” — 
The Daily Telegraph. ! ; 

LESLIE'S’ CHOIR.--‘' Solos, were sung by , Mdme, 
MONTI, who gave a fine rendering of Beethoven's air 
from * Fidelio.’ "— The Globe. 


LEsLIg’s CHorr.—‘'' Mdme. MONTI sang the great 
air from ‘ Fidelio’ and two songs by Mozart and Men- 
delssohn.in pure and artistic style." — Zhe Morning Post. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.-——‘‘ Mdme, MONTI, a new-comer, 
with a powerful voice, sang the great scene of ‘Softly 
sighs,’ ftom ‘ Der Freischiitz.’"’— The Sunday Times, 


CRYSTAL PALACE)‘ MR. MANNS’ BENEFIT CoN 
CERT.—A new-comer from Dresden, Mdme.. Mont, 
earned much applause, delivering the great scene from. 
‘ Freischtitz,’ ‘ l.eise, Leise.’"— Zhe Daily News. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—'' Mdine. Mont! sang the grand! 
air from ‘ Freischiitz’ in pure style.""— 7he Times. 


PRINCE'S HALL. — ‘‘MADAME  VIARD - Louis’ 
BEETHOVEN CONCERT. — The vocalist was Mdme. 
MONTI, who gave the great scene from ‘ Fidelio’ and 
‘ An die ferne Geliebte.’' The pure, and natural produc- 
tion of her voice, combined with artistic style and finish, 
were fully appreciated by a select audience, who gave her 
a warm reception.” — 7he Court Journal. 


BEETHOVEN CONCERT —'' Mdme. MONTI contributed 
to the programme the air ‘ Abscheulicher' wo eilst Du 
hin’ from ‘ Fidelio.’ and.‘ An die ferne Geliebte,’ and was 
very, much, applauded,''— Zhe Musical Standard. 
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Trade orders for the ‘’Magazine of Music’ to bo sent to Messrs. 
Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and Advertisements 
to Business Manager, ‘Magazine of Music” OMce, St. Martin's 
House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. “ ; 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Edit’, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. t i 
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(Dedication) 
AMBROSE CHARLESWo RTH. 








A Summer Day. 


School Song. 


Words from ONFANTS MAGAZINE. 
Music by HARRY WILCOCKS. 


Short Prelude. 
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(DEDICATION.) 
Ambrose Charlesworth. 
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